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Gone are the birds that sung, 
The leafy ways among, 

What time the May put on her bright adornings; 
Gone are the drowsy bees, 
That made sweet melodies 

All through the happy summer mornings. 
Chilled by the Northwind’s breath, 
The asters droop in death, 

And by the brook-side lies the stricken lily; 
The stately golden rod, 
Bows low unto the sod, 

At the rude mercy of the breezes chilly. 
The elm-trees, pinched and gaunt, 
No longer rich robes flaunt, 

But with far-stretching arms are mutely crying, 
“June sew us fresh and gay, 
But autumn stole away 

Our charms, and left us here a sighing.” 
Oh birds that sweetly sung, 
The scented woods among,— 

When spring shall robe the earth with bright adorn. 

ings, 

Shall I not hear again, 
In vale, and wood, and glen, 

Your songs, as in the olden summer mornings? 





THE CHILDLESS MOTHER. 
BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


J lay my tasks down one by one, 
1 sit in the silence in twilight’s grace; 
Out of its shadow, soft and dun, 
Steals like a star my baby’s face. 
Mocking cold are the world’s poor joys, 
How poor to me all its pomp and pride! 
In my lap lie the baby’s idle toys, 
In this very room the baby died. 
1 wiil shut these broken toys away 
Under the lid where they mutely bide; 
I will smile in the face of the noisy day, 
Just as if baby had never died. 


I will take up my work once more, 
As if I had never laid it down; 

Who will dream that I ever wore 
Motherhood’s fine and holy crown? 


Who will deem my life ever bore 
Fruit the sweeter in grief and pain? 
The flitting smile that the baby wore 
Outrayed the light of the loftiest brain. 


J’) meet him in the world’s rude din, 

Who hath outlived his mother’s kiss, 
Who hath forsaken her love for sin— 

I will be spared her pang in this, 
Man's way is hard and sore beset; 

Many must fall, but few can win. 
Thanks, dear Shepherd! My lamb is safe, 

Safe from sorrow and safe from sin, 
Nevertheless, the way is long, 

And tears leap up in the light of the aun. 
I'd give my world for a cradle song, 

And a kiss from baby—ouly one. 








A SCENE FOR A STUDY. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


White Iny the snow over roof, over wold— 
While hang the moon in the froaty sky; 
And haddied sheep that crouched in the fold, 
Wore the white raiment dropped from on high; 
But a lite window, rustic and old, 
Gleamed cheerily red on tie wanderers nigh. 





A painter passed on his way, that night; 
“What a scene for a study,”’ the painter said; 
“Fairly glimmers that ruby light, 
Icicles fringe it from eaves o’erhead ; 
Oh moon, thou art ghostly! Oh world, thou art 
white! 
I'll look in at the window all warm and red.” 
So he looked—but whatever his eyes might see 
His pencil told not, his lips were dumb. 
I might guess, but who would listen to me! 
And the days of the painter have told their sum, 
Would you know, you must wait till your soul is free 
And you two meet in the world to come. 
Here is the study the painter wrought; 
A little way off that window glows, 
And the prints of children’s feet are brought 
Up to the doorway, athwart the snows. 
Aud the moonbeam falls like an afterthought, 
And silvers their pathway who now repose. 
Cold shows the world and the sky round about, 
And warm breaks that ruddy ‘ight between ; 
Of the painter's thought I need not doubt, 
For long like his study his life had been; 
Ah, long time his lot was to walk without, 
From the one light apart, in a wintery scene, 
But I hope, where the white flakes freeze no more, 
I hope, where winter is over and gone, 
For the cold of the night that went before 
He almost forgets how he made his moan; 
And almost forgets how they closed the door, 
And doomed him to walk in the world—alone, 











VASSAR COLLEGE. 

To my great satisfaction, after various dis- 
appointments, I have at last seen Vassar Col- 
lege, and though I spent but twenty-four hours 
there, yet a great deal can beseen in that time, 
in an establishment so compact. 

You approach the College by the unattrac- 
tive medium of a horse railroad, from the not 
very attractive town of Poughkeepsie. The 
buildings themselves are not conspicuous as 
you approach, being overlooked by the sur- 
rounding hills. The first suggestion that you 
have reached the College ground is the sight 
of a high thick hedge, with a sign announcing 
in large letters, ‘““Trespasses are forbidden’’—a 
comforting assurance, could one only live up 
toit. This hedge and the size and solidity of 
the building, when it reveals itself, produce a 
rather gloomy impression, as of some institu- 
tion which has “inmates,’’—an impression 
which fortunately soon vanishes, when you 
are once inside, 

There are, to be sure, the heavy walls, the 
large corridors, the great dining hall. You 
say to yourself “Nuns fret not at their con- 
vents’ narrow room”’—quoting Wordsworth— 
but you soon find that as much as possible 
seems done to free this semi-conventual life 
from unnecessary restraints. Indeed I was 
told that twonups, sent hither from aconvent- 
schvol to inspect the methods of the place, 
were quite amazed at the hilarious chatter of 
the four hundred girls at dinnertime. “But 
how do you preserve discipline,” they asked, 
“if you let your pupils talk at table?” “Why 
should we wish to preserve discipline at table,’ 
was the question, “‘any farther than it is pre- 
served in a happy home ?” 

Again, in walking about the grounds I was 
pleased to see that the high hedge soon came 
to a termination, and that nothing but a com- 
mop fence separated the University grounds 
from the farms adjoining. Better still, at one 
point the students may cross the road freely, 
at a point where a pretty pond abuts upon it. 
This pond has a path winding round it—all 
within the Coilege domain—and it seems to 
furnish the favorite resort of the girls for walk- 
ing and rowing. The fact that in order to 
reach it they cross a road, where all the world 
may drive, probably renders the pond more 
attractive, and certainly, in my judgment, 
more useful. There is another pretty path, 
leading down a ravine with a brook; and there 
isalso a large garden encircling a croquet 
ground. All these places are free to all stu- 
dents, at any leisure time—and offer a most 
delightful substitute for that weary procession- 
al walk of girls in city boarding schools. The 
Seniors, Juniors, (and “Special Students,” 
who may be over twenty) may go freely be- 
yond bounds, without permission. 

In-doors, it is almost inevitable that there 
should be a good deal of machinery about the 
life of a large school. A great deal must be 
got into every day and it takes much method 
to do it; but I saw no superfluous mechanism 
and no merely vexatious restrictions. I was 
present at four recitations and one gymnastic 
exercise; attended prayers in the chapel, in 
the afternoon, and lectured there in the even- 
ing; visited President's quarters, Principal’s 
quarters, surgeon’s quarters and student’s quar- 
ters; inspected library, reading-room, natural 
history cabinet, geological cabinet, art-gallery, 
observatory, kitchen, bakery and store-rooms. 
I saw where the magnificent loaves of bread 
are baked; [ saw the vast griddle where a 
barrel of batter had been made into cakes for 
that morning’s breakfast. I also partook of 
the aforesaid breakfast and of dinner; and 
found tbat appetite was by no means impaired 
by having ten times “forty feeding like one,”’ 
(Words werth again) in the same hall I am 





bound to say that the food was good and abun- 
dant and that it seemed to be appreciated; 
and certainly Lord Byron, who disliked to see 
a young lady eat, would have been very much 
dissatisfied had he dined at Vassar College. 

I can honestly say that through all these 
departments I received one gratifying impres- 
sion; that it was an institution where great 
honesty and genuineness prevailed; where as 
little was done for show and as much for sub- 
stance as in any place I hadevervisited. One 
who has seen 4 good many schools gets aready 
eye, I think, for shams and superficialities; 
and the absence of them is so refreshing that 
the question whether mnch or little is effected 
seems subordinate in comparison. Whatever 
is attempted at Vassar is honestly done, I 
should say; and the names of President Ray- 
mond, Miss Terry, Dr. Avery, Professor Maria 
Mitchell, seem to me so many synonyms for 
iutegrity, whatever else they maybe. In the 
recitation-rooms, I went where I wished, and 
was at once urged to ask any question I wish- 
ed, and test the exercises as I pleased. It is 
not every school or college that will do this. 
I could name a very eminent University where, 
not many years ago, the official examining 
committees were requested, by the acting 
President, on no account to visit a class-room 
without giving previous notice. 

The classes I preferred to visit were in 
Greek, Latin and English,—these being the 
departments which it is sometimes my duty 
to visit at Harvard College. The class in 
Greek was, I think, the only one in the Col- 
lege; it was employed on Homer's Iliad, and 
there are or have been classes of girls in Ho- 
mer at some of our High Schools,—Worcester, 
Mass., for instance, and Westerly, R. I.— 
which were quite as advanced. But the tone 
and quality of the exercise were admirable, 
and the teacher, Miss Lord, was evidently 
well-trained and experienced; following and 
correcting, with delicate precision, both gram- 
mar and pronunciation. The Latin class was 
in a different style; the students were reading 
Tacitus under a teacher of the genuine Ger- 
man stawp, Professor Henkel,—not sv much 
a drillmaster as a source of information, which 
he copiously poured forth, with enthusiastic 
earnestness, lighting up the rugged paths of 
Tacitus with stores of collateral knowledge; 
the students generally taking notes. This 
class (juniors) had previously read something 
of Quintilian, Cicero de Officiis, and then 
Horace,—a course certainly not softened by 
any concession to supposed weakness of intel- 
lect. 

The description of the English classes must 


be postponed until another week. 
T. W. H. 


HALF-HEARTED TEMPERANCE. 





We are frequently told that it is the timidity 
of women which prevents a large number, who 
are fully convinced of the justice and expedi- 
ency of Woman Suffrage, from asserting their 
convictions. Probably itis true. Then, too, 
many women feel that the requisite change 
in public opinion is to come wholly by means 
of Conventions, lectures and essays. This is 
a mistake. One woman, well known to her 
town’s people as having good judgment in the 
practical affairs of life, can do as much, often 
more, to open the eyes of her neighbors to their 
needs and the duties of the time, than the 
most logical and brilliant lecturer or essayist. 
She is familiar with their lives and knows bet- 
ter then the stranger what chord to touch in 
order to make the truth appeal to their hearts. 
It is not by the labor and self-denial of one or 
of a thousand women that better conditions 
are to come; but by the efforts of a multitude 
sowing seed beside all waters. Therefore no 
woman should hold herself excused from defin- 
ing her position in regard tu the public duties of 
women, whenever and wherever it is courte- 
ous and judicious to do so. 

But there are many women, who are with us 
in conviction, but afraid to say so lest it should 
compromise their social or religious position. 
They fear to offend the church, or the minister 
or deacon, or Uncle John or Aunt Sally. 
Their individuality needs cultivating. 

But I am by no means sure that women are 
more timid thenmen. There is the Temper- 
ance purty, forinstance. The National Pro- 
hibitory party put a strong indorsement of Wo- 
man Suffrage into its platform; but the sever- 
al State organizations, for the most part, fight 
shy of it. Ihave good reasons for believing 
that nine tenths of the temperance men in 
Massachusetts accept the doctrine that women 
have a moral right to vote. Many of them do 
not expect to achieve their special purpose 
without their help. Why they do not boldly 
and at once say so, and, combining the force of 
the two interesta, hold the balance of power, 
is a riddle that might puzzle the Sphinx her- 
self. 

I have observed that radical utterances upon 





Woman Suffrage are nearly always warmly 
welcomed at Temperance Conventions. My 
solution of the puzzle is, that they are too tim- 
id to face the opposition of a few conservative 
leaders, and fear becoming still more obnoxious 
then they now are to the old party organiza- 
tions. 

The Massachusetts Temperance Alliance 
elected its new board of officers last Septe mber. 
Thirteen vice-Presidents, one hundred and 
eighty-five members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and not a woman’s name on the list. Yet 
the State is full of women whose hearts are in 
the temperance cause; women of culture, of 
sound judgment, of practical experience, who 
are called to give to the cause in various 
ways, time, labor and money. Without the 
slightest feeling of antagonism to the Alliance 
or its officers, many of whom are my personal 
friends, I shall express plainly my belief that 
they will not, and ought not to succeed in their 
most excellent work, until they call the wise 
women of the State to their councils on equal 
terms with themselves. 

This temperance reform has hopped on one 
foot about as long as is good foreither mem- 
ber, and too long for the healthy circulation of 
the vital curre:t. It is but a sinful arrogance 
which claims tor men the exclusive right to 
deal with the terrible social problems spring- 
ing from the unbridled passions of human 
nature. Women have at least equal concern, 
and their clear insight and religious nature 
should be brought to their elucidation. 

God lets individuals, parties and nations, 
fail again and again of achieving grand results, 
in order that they may learn the conditions of 
permanent success. He has educated the tem- 
perance people by partial failure, and will 
continue to do so until they learn “that utter 
and exact justice which is the one clew to suc- 
cess, and which God guarantees shall be al- 
ways expediency.” 

The ballot is not a motive power which each 
voter may hitch to his pet theory and at once 
set the universe to rights. But we do not yet 
know just what is t!:e power of the ballot, be- 
cause only the masculine half of the human 
mind has found expression by it. When the 
feminine half is heard from, we can make a 
more nearly just estimate. . 

Judge Pitman said strong, true, brave words 
for women in his opening speech as President 
of the National Temperance Convention at 
Saratoga, last August ;'so good that I hope to 
see them appear in the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
Indeed, he went farther than justice requires, 
or than I can follow him, when he said that 


“every woman’s vote, when she has it, will be 


given to protect theinterestsof home.” Many 
true men and leaders say good words for wo- 
men ; but the names of five or ten women on 
their list of officers would do more good for 
reforms than any unofficial declaration of in- 
terest. 

Strictly speaking, the management of the 
Massachusetts temperance party is no concern 
of mine, as I belong to another State. But I 
feel more at liberty to criticize its mistakes 
than if I were a resident of Massachusetts, and 
could by any possibility be suspected of an am- 
bition to share its honors. I should feel blest 
if I could be the humble instrument of inciting 
in the minds of the silent partners in the 
temperance party, a wholesome discontent,that 
should take the practical shape of united, em- 
phatic protest against the aristocratic assump- 
tion by men of the sole right to guide and con- 
trol so great and general an interest. 

I hear men complain that many women who 
might be expected to take active interest in 
the cause, do not. I should not think they 
would. We love the people to whom we ren- 
der help and service. The principle applies 
toreforms. Few women of large and generous 
culture will wax enthusiastic over any cause, 
while their share in it is confined to singing 
songs, entertaining speakers and circulating 
petitions, unless their interest has been quick- 
ened by personal suffering. 

The fact that the Good Templars and their 
secret societies admit women to equal share 
in their management and honors, accounts in 
a measure for their large success. They are 
doing a grander work than they realize, in 
training women for the primary meetings and 
elections, by accustoming them to take part 
in discussions, and to accept responsibility as 
officers. 

It is my hope that women will soon have 
learned that the recognition and concession 
of Equal Rights in all departments of human 
interests must precede the dawn of those bet 
ter days for which they “wait, and work and 
pray.” 

I should add that my criticism does not 
apply to the temperance people in Rhode Is- 
land, as the State Union has for several years 
placed women on its Executive Committee. 
Yet we do not claim to be so far advanced 
on the suffrage question as is Massachusetts. 

Exvizapetu K,. Cuurcuiie. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Sally Jones, of Macoupin County, IIl., sup- 
ports a blind father and his seven children by 
ploughing prairie. 

Miss E. A. Hinman is lecturing in Connec- 
ticut against the proposed religious amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe, at her home in Florida, 
has kept open a school of fifty scholars during 
the summer at her own expense. 

Mrs. Sera@Wilbur, of Greeley, Col., once a 


Michigan schoolmarm, has plowed and sowed 
thirteen acres of wheat this season. 


Mrs. Arnold, widow of Dr. Arnold, Head 
Master of Ragby School, died at her residence 
near Ambleside, Westmoreland, on the 30th 
of last month. 


Miss Abby Woodleigh, daughter of the Rev. 
T. A. Woodleigh, of East Bennington, has 
been elected to the professorship of chemistry 
in the Pennsylvania Female College, Pitts- 
burg. Wages $1300. 

Mrs. Westmoreland, formerly of Georgia 
and now a resident of New York, the writer 
of two well-known novels, “Clifford Troup” 
and “Heart Hungry,” will make her first ap- 
pearance as a lecturer at an early date, 


Miss Mary Gray Ratray, of London, recent- 
ly deceased, left by her will the sum of $100,- 
000, free of duty, to her executors, to be by 
them divided among such charitable institu- 
tions of that city as they may think best. 


Dr. Abby M. Falton is preparing to leave 
town next week, for a trip to Europe. It is 
her intention to spend a few months in the 
Hospital of London and Paris, in order to ac- 
quaint herself with the improvements in med- 
icine and surgery in the old world, preparatory 
to permanently locating herself in this city on 
her return. She expects to be absent about 
one year. 


In Worcester, Miss Nellie Barnard appeared 
at the polls in one ward room, and demanded 
a right to cast a ballot. This request was de- 
nied her, she only being allowed to vote in 
the box receiving contributions for the 
Memphis sufferers. In this box, she was in- 
formed, she could vote early and often. She 
took the refusal good-naturedly, and present- 
ly retired. 


Elizabeth R. Buswell of St. Paul, Minn., 
applied for admission to the Troy Polytechnic 
Institute, but Professor Drowne has advised 
her not to press her application. The Insti- 
tute wakes no discrimination in regard to sex, 
but the Professor believes that Miss Buswell’s 
position as the only lady student would not 
be pleasant. If three or four other ladies were 
willing to join with her, it is probable they 
would be welcomed. - 


Through the efforts of Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake and other earnest friends of female ed- 
ucation, the lecture course for the season at 
Columbia College has been opened to young 
ladies, and a large number propose to avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus offered. 
Young ladies also continue to make applica- 
tion for admission to the college, and a de- 
termined effort is being made to have their 
applications favorably considered. 


Miss Mary Howard was the anti-Monopoly 
candidate for Schooi Superintendent in San- 
gamon County, Ill. In accepting the nomi- 
nation she said: ‘The voters of the county 
are now respectfully charged to verify by act- 
ual experiment their time-worn but as yet 
undemuonstrated assertions that women are 
incompetent to fill this office, and that the 
holding of it will be more demoralizing than 
teaching district schools.”’ 


Miss Rachel W. Underhill, Miss Emma 
Wendt and Mary Dudley Hussey have applied 
for admission to Columbia College, and sever- 
al others are about to follow their example. 
This movement was inspired by Mrs. Lillie 
Devereaux Blake, two of whose ancestors 
have been Presidents of the College, and who 
informally argued the case for them with the 
Faculty. The question was referred to the 
Board of Trustees, where a special plea pre- 
pared by Mrs. Biake was read, and the matter 
now rests with the Committee on Education. 


A New York correspondent of the Bucks 
County (Pa.) Gazette writes: 


At the Woman’s Congress there was an ex- 
cellent paper presented by Elizabeth B. Chase, 
of Rbode Island, on Prison Reform, in which 
she urged the importance of appointing wo- 
men on the Boards of Prison Luspectors, in 
consideration especially of the needs of wo- 
men prisoners. Whether as the result of 
this suggestion I cannot say, but I have it on 
good authority that at a recent election in 
this city one vote was cast in the Fifteenth 
Ward for Abby Hopper Gibbons as State 
Prison Inspector, and this without auy elee- 
tioneering op her part. A very fitting name, 
certainly, and that one solitary vote is a valu- 
able precedent for the privileged voting class 
to rewember. 
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WE CAN LAUGH AT OUR OPPOW 


I find it announced in several of our pub- 
lic journals that the prospect of self-govern- 
ment for women is on the wane. The wish is 
father to the thought. 


Those demanding self government for wo- | 


men can now laugh at their opponents. They 
have made the great point of having girls 
educated with boys, and thus securing for 


them the same course of studies and teachers | 
Women have | 


having the same qualifications. 
obtained entrance to many colleges, and the 
doors of universities are slowly swinging open 
though on unwilling hinges. That a major- 
ity of women, when educated, will demand 
suitable objects on which to employ their fac- 
ulties, will be as inevitable as that the corn 
will spring up from the kernel in the furrowed 


ground. Many women are now studying law | 


in the United States. Many more are study- 


ing medicine and surgery. There are prob- | 


ably as many women as men engaged in lec- 
turing before the public. Many are preparing 
for the ministry, and several a¥@ already in 
the pulpit. Many are editors of magazines 
and newspapers. Many are engaged in writ- 
ing for the press; many as authors. They 
are making their way into public offices, Al. 
most every day weread of some women being 
appointed or elected to perform some public 
function. Wyoming has had its woman jus- 
tice of the peace, and so well have the citizens 
of that territory been satisfied with her a 
ministration of justice that they have elected 
two women to hold seats in the Wyoming 
Legislature. 

Wealth will follow enlightened exertion. 
Wealth and intellectual development consti- 


“I’m afraid you are making a bad bargain, | 
John. You'll get cheated in that trade of | 
yours, if you aren’t careful.” 

A displeased masculine face appears from 
behind the family newspaper. 

“It’s a pity if I can’t manage a bargain | 
alone; I think I know what I’m about, 
Mary.” 

“I suppose you do, but it seems as if you 
were making a mistake.” 

(John judiciously raising his voice) “Come, 
come, Mary, don’t dictate, ’tisn’t a woman's | 
place.”’ 

“I know all that, John, but if you would lis- | 
| ten to me sometimes, it would be a great deal | 
| better in the end.’’ 

(Since John never had listened, this conclu- 
| sion was, of course, entirely gratuitous) 
“Oh well, Mary.” 
“Oh well, John.” 
Here John left the room, banging the door 
| behind him in a manly and dignified manner. | 
| There is something very conclusive and set- 
tling in the banging of adoor. It has always 
| seemed to me that Adani suffered under a dis- 
| advantage, since there were no doors to bang 
| when Eve became irrepressible. I will men. 
| tion, incidentally, that John lost five hundred 
dollars by that barg&in, but of course he was 
right in not encouraging Mary’s interference, 
it is best to be firm with children and females. 
This little occurrence illustrates the action of 


| 





g. | one of John’s eyes, now for the other. Our all female students in schools and colleges, 


| representative man betrays a generous inter- 
| estin his wife’s affairs. He frequently indulges | 
| in a little amateur housekeeping in conjunc- | 
tion with Mary’s efforts, and the result is a | 
| domestic stir-up truly appalling. She will | 


| Legislature does, and its expenses are to be 


to be a conscience, or balance wheel for them. 
The advisory board is to sit as long as the 


paid by a poll-tax levied upon the women vo- 
ters. “The lecturer protested” (to quote the 
Boston correspondent of the Worcester Spy) 


“with heightened color and sparkling eyes | 


agaiust having suffrage forced upon her, when 
she did not want it, however high the princi- 
ples and noble the work of the forcers. But 
she is bright and entertaining, and her plan 
is delightfully absurd, as a woman’s can be 
and a man’s cannot. To be absurd and charm- 
ing at the same time is given only to young 
and piquant women; and to see it perfectly 
done is a positive pleasure. The lecturer 
thinks this third house, ‘sitting harmlessly,’ 
will, in the course of halfa century, the mem- 
bers being changed in the course of that time 
probably, bring about great reforms. They 
will induce men to legislate wisely and hu- 
manely in regard to the work of women and 
children: to perfect a prison system, and es- 
tablish a place for discharged prisoners; to 
abolish prostitution ; to make the use of tea and 
coffee, three times a day, illegal for women ; to 
legislate against corsets worn and clothes car- 
ried on the hips by girls under eighteen ; to fix 
the wages of servants by law, and not allow 
one woman to pay five dollars for a cook when 
her neighbor can only afford to pay four; to’ 
establish a modified gymnasium costume for 


and to make other sumptuary laws. All this 
Mrs. Pierce sees in the future, after men shall 
have been induced to take the first step and 
invite women to come and reason with them 
—to form this third house, which shall inspire 


tute power. Is it likely that people intelleetu- | °*¥* 


ly developed and financially independent 
= not rsd to be or les a Do breakfast alone, please don’t worry about it.” 
our opponents expect that when America bas | “Toa oes ENS housekeeper, Mary, oes 
permitted the enlightenment of the minds of don’t know how to save steps, just watch we. 
her women she can hold their freedom in sub- | He exemplifies by carrying the cloth, six 
jection? That she can dictate to them as plates, salt cellars and napkins at a load. 
now, the laws by which they shall be gov- | He sets the dishes on the floor while he lays 


erned; that she can compel them, as now, to | : 
be subject to other’s authority? | boot. But every woman has witnessed the 


No human power can now prevent the | indescribable gyrations of a man suddenly 
achievement of self. government by American | ™¢tamorphosed into a demon by the house- 
women. The old sea-wall of prejudice, that | keeping mania, 80 I need not further describe 
has ever resisted the leveling tide of democ- | the operation of John’s other eye. Unfortu- 
racy, resists it now; but it must yield, and the | nate man! be sees clearly with neither. We 
struggle of Woman for freedom is the last, | pity, but can’t help laughing. , 
and grandest movement against aristocracy | M. Eva Paixe. 
of all that have marked the centuries. nae oe 

Opposition to Woman’s freedom always re- | WHITTIER COLLEGE, 1OWA. 
minds me, pleasantly, of the cartoon of Nast,| Eprrors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—Thinking, 
which represented Pio Nono in relation to | as you are interested in education, that some- 
the progress of the nineteenth century as an | thing from Whittier College, of this place, 
old gentleman opposing an open umbrella to | might interest you as well as your readers, I 
a locomotive approaching him on a railroad | send you a’few items. 
track. Vireinta F. RussELL. | Whittier College, although it has as yet a wide 

Santa Barbara, California, Oct, 22. reputation to make, has done a great deal for 

i ——E | this community. The teachers are young and 
GRAMMAR CONVERTED. | enthusiastic; the scholars seem to imbibe their 
—_— | enthusiasm. They believe both in mental and 

DEAR JOURNAL:—An incident which oc- | physical development. The first we see man- 
curred in one of the best schools of this elty | ifested in the study and at recitations; the 
a few days ago, shows that the boys and girls | second at recess and: at noon, on the play- 
are ready to accept the “new dispensation” grounds. There are two base-ba!l clubs con- 
if their parents are not. nected with the institution, one composed of 

A class in grammar were reciting, the word | jadies the other of gentlemen. Our lady 
“lawyer” was given and parsed; the gender | teacher, who, by the way, is county school su- 
pronouncef'masculine. Immediately a bright | perintendent elect, is a member of the ladies’ 
looking little girl corrected her classmate and | pase-ball club, and our principal is a member 
claimed that the word lawyer was of the com- of the gentlemen’s club. Our reading room 
mon gender. The teacher asked the proof. | i, we}) supplied with periodicals and newspa- 
A boy in the class promptly answered, “Since | pers. Among the latter we find the English 
Woman’s Rights came in there are women | yeepanic and World of Science, of England, 


lawyers.” also the WomAN’s JOURNAL. ACE. 
Truly the leaven is doing its work ? Salem, Iowa, Oct. 27. 


In many schools both the State constitu- a a 
tion and that of the United States are taught. A WOMAN OPPOSED TO SUFFRAGE. 
Young women who expect to teach are re- einai 
quired to learn the Constitution and are sup- | Mrs. Zina Fay Pierce, of Cambridge, lately 
posed to understand it. Many a girl feels a lectured, in this city,on Woman Suffrage. The 
thrill of indignation when she learns that she | ¥>ject was in her own words, ‘‘Why women 
must either consider herself a nonentity or be | SUSht not to exercise manhood suffrage, and 
classed with idiots, paupers, ete. If themem- | what suffrage they ought to exercise.” She 
bers of the last New Hampshire Legislature ad a small but attentive audience; and is a 
could be compelled to learn and understand | Very attractive speaker, pleasing in face, dress, 
the Constitution of that State not one of them | #9d manner. Her voice is clear; she speaks 
would fail to vote for amendments, revisions, With great rapidity, is emphatic, incisive and 
abridgements, in short, anything to change it. | dogmatic. She has a scheme for political re- 
Some of them talk very learnedly of the con- | form about which she is in earnest, and to 
stitutionality of this and that measure, who | which she hopes to make converts. She thinks 
probably never read even the first article of , Well of the aim and of the characters of the 
that incomprehensible document. I think a | Woman Suffragists, but is in active opposi- 
petition obliging voters to learn the Constitu- | tion to their methods. She thinks it would 
tion would be in order. I remain, , be a great injustice for women to yote. Men 

One not excused at her own request, | can defend their vote; they have power of 
POLLY PUNGENT. | purse and sword behind the ballot to enforce 

Haverhitl, Mass., Nov. 5. it. A man’s vote represents, in Mrs. Pierce’s 

oe | view, opinion plus purse and sword; a Wo- 
CROSS-EYED PEOPLE. | man’s vote represents opinion merely; there- | 
pesto fore, for the sake of justice, women ought not | 

We all know people who are cross-eyed, an | to vote, or even to want to vote. The other | 
affliction which, to everybody but the sufferer, | objections brought forward were the stale ones 
is more ludicrous than affecting. Now this is | of woman’s ignorance and her readiness to 
precisely the case with our antagonist, man. take bribes. Mrs. Pierce feels acutely the | 
With one jealous eye he scans the narrowing | wrongs of women, and the inferior place they | 

| 
| 











territory of his own prerogatives, with the | hold in the world; and her cure for the 


other he surveys Woman’s. Thus he stands, | trouble is a third house in every State Legis- 


“Now, husband, I would much rather get | 


the cloth, and knocks them over with his | 


| shall look down from some of the stars, to 


| king’s company for the first parts in tragedy 


| and regulate, but never make these noble 
laws. It was a relief to think that even the 
enthusiastic maker and apostle of this reform 
saw its fullfilment only afar off. A woman 
who prefers to manage her own affairs can 
now protect herself easily from the tyranny 
and meddlesomeness of individuals; but alas! 
for any woman who had to invade the tyr- 
anny and meddlesomeness of a third house, 
of several hundred female reformers, bent on 
making pattern kitchens in the houses of 
their constituents, and clothing their constit- 
| uents’ children in a hygienic uniform! If 
| Mrs. Pierce could once be fairly known on 
the platform I think she would be a very pop- 
ular lecturer, she is so attractive and vivac- 
ious. She has no reserve about her opinions; 
she is a Democrat in politics; prefers a mon- 
| archy to a republic; thinks the abolitionists 
| made the war, and were dreadful fellows; and 
goes out of her way to make a thrust at Queen 
| Victoria, whose name even seems to rouse 
| herire. She is a wholly original reformer. 
| Like Mahomet, she believes in her own gos- 
| pel; and like him, too, has, in the beginning 
of her work, made one devoted convert, judg- 
ing from the glowing face and hearty applause 
of one member of the audience. Consulta- 
tion in politics may spread as the Mahometan 
religion did, and may perhaps, purify the 
world as thoroughly as that has done; and we 





which Flammarion and other wild Frenchmen 
tell us we are going, and see the picture of 
this female third house sitting serene in the 
state which they, without votes, have recre- 
ated.” — Boston Commonwealth. 





i 


ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 


The celebrated Adrienne Lecouvreur was a 
hat-maker’s daughter, an amateur actress, 
then a strolling player. In 1717 she burst 
upon Paris, and in one month she enchanted 
the city by her acting in Monimia, Electra, 
and Bérénice, and had been named one of the 


and comedy. Adrienne’s magic lay in her 
natural simplicity. She spoke as the charac- 
ter she represented might be expected to speak. 
This natural style had been suggested by 
Molitre, and had been attempted by Baron, 
but unsuccessfully. It was given to the silver. 
tongued Adrienne to subdue her audience by 
this exquisite simplicity of nature. The play- 
going world was enthusiastic. Whence did 
the new charmer come? She came from long 
training in the provinces, and was the glory of 
many a provincial city before, in 1717, she put 
her foot on the stage of the capital, and at the 
age of twenty-seven began her brilliant but 


after long and earnest experiences in the prov- 
inces, her new subjects hailed their new queen 
—queen of tragedy, that is tosay; for when she 
took comedy by the hand the muse bore with, 
rather than smiled upon her; and, wanting 
| sympathy, Adrienne felt none. Outside the 
stage her heart and soul were surrendered to 
| the great soldier and utterly worthless fellow, 
Maurice de Saxe. He was the only man to 
whom she ever gave her heart, and he had giv- 
en his to so many, there was little left for her 
| worth the having. What little there was was 
coveted by the Princesse de Bouillon. Adri- 
enne died while this aristocratic rival was fling- 
ing herself at the feet of the handsome maré- 
chal, and the wrathful popular voice, lament- 
ing the loss of the dramatic queen, accused 
the princess of having poisoned the actress, 

Adrienne Lecouvreur (whose story has been 
twice told in French dramas, and once mar- 
velously illustrated by the genius of Rachel), 
before she made her exit from the world 
thought of the poor of her district, and she left 
them several thousands of francs. . The curé 
of St. Sulpice was told of the death and of the 
legacy. The good man took the money, and 
refused to allow the body to be buried in con- 
secrated ground. Princes of the church went 
to her petits soupers, but they would neither 
say “rest her soul’ nor sanction decent rest to 
her body; and yet charity had beautified the 
one, as talent and dignity had marked the oth- 
er. The corpse of this exquisite actress (she 
was only forty when she died) was carried in 
a fiacre, accompanied by a faithful few, to a 
timber-yard in the Faubourg St. Germain; a 
hired porter dug the shallow grave of the 
tragedy queen, and I remember, in my youth- 
ful days, a stone post at the corner of the Rue 
de Bourgogne and the Rue de Grenelle which 
was said to stand over the spot where Monimia 
had been so ingloriously buried. It was then 
a solitary place, significantly named La Gre- 
nouilliére. ane 

THE ZURICH STUDENTS. 

At Heidelberg, in August, I met Madame 
Kriege, who has hosts of friends in Boston, 
where she has lived several years. 

Madame Kriege told me about the trouble 
in Zurich with regard to the Russian female 
students who, she said, were very fine wo- 
men. The scandal about them arose from the 
fact that three or four of them were married 
women and attended the lectures with their 
husbands, who were also medical students. 
People could not believe that a married wo- 
man wanted a profession, and immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that these gentle- 
men were lovers, not husbands, and of course, 
in virtuous Europe, for a girl to walk out with 
her lover is scandalous. 

Madame Kriege said that there was a good 
deal of excitement in Zurich about the matter 
and indignation at the action of the Czar. 

PHEBE M. KENDALL. 

Cambridge, Nov. 4. i 

WOMEN IN RUSSIA. 


The peasant femalesare sturdy enough, 
with broad, rough, brown features, and a 
tread that would have delighted Cobbet. 
Their dress, when they are wise enough to 
keep from Parisian fashions, now inundating 
the waste places of the North, and reducing 
mankind, in dress alone, toa dull uniform- 
ity, is becoming enough, and certainly not 
ugly. They are a hard-working race, though 
not doomed to such degrading employments 
as German civilization assigns to women; 
they do not therefore, grow so soon old and 
ugly as their Teutonic sistefs. It is little lib- 
erty of thought and action that Russian wo- 
men enjoy. A native-born lady assured me 
that it was still the rule for parents to 
choose a husband for their daughters; and a 
decent young man would scorn to court agirl 
before she had been promised in marriage to 
him. The Russian wife is in absolute subjec- 
tion to her lord, and is sustained in that posi- 
tion by the sermon of the priest. One conse- 
quence of this inferiority is her degradation 
of sentiment. She feels, as one has said, al- 
most disposed to ask pardon for coming into 
the world at all. With others to think and 
act for her, she is not the best of mothers, 
How could she be, poor thing? A doctor 
told me that the dreadful mortality amongst 
Russian children was chiefly attributable to 





brief artistic career of thirteen years. Tracing 
her early life back, people found her a baby, | 


| 


the want of thought with mothers. The 
rights of women advocates are sorely wanted 
in the village communes of Russia. ‘As tothe 


| noblest families in France. 


true child of Paris. In her little girlhood she | jadies proper, my authorities did not speak 
saw Polyeucte at the play-house close by her | kindly of them. I saw they were sickly-look- 
father’s house. She immediately got up the ing enough, and very far from pretty. Ru- 
tragedy, with other little actors and actresses. | mor says they turn night into day, feed on im- 
Madame la Présidente La Jay, hearing of the proper diet, drink French liquors, indulge in 
ability of the troupe, and of the excellence of | French novels, and live less honorably than 
Adrienne as Pauline at the rehersals in a gro- | their country women, less advanced in station 
cer’s warehouse, lent the court-yard of her | and education. False civilization, prudently 
hotel in the Rue Garancitre, where a stage called refinement, is destroying the better 
was erected, and the tragedy acted, in presence | part of womat’s nature in other places than 
of an audience which included members of the | St, Petersburg. ‘True civilization teaches that 


All Paris was | men are to be trained to become healthy, in- 
talking of the marvelous skill of the yourg 





cross eyed and irascible, surprised because we 


lature and in Congress—a house of women 





are not sufficiently impressed with his dig- elected by women, who shall vote on no oth- 
nity. | er matter than the election of these repre- | 

Leaving the contemplation of the sex, I | sentatives. The female house shall have no 
have been vividly impressed with this fact in | vote, but shall be an advisory board: and the 
the case of a single example, the husband of a| two male houses shall pass no law which 
friend. The other morning said Mary to | bears upon women and children without con- 
John: sulting this third disfranchised body, which is 





company, but especially of Adrienne, when 
the association called the “Comédie Fran- 
caise,” which has the exclusive right of acting 
the legitimate drama, arose in its spite, scream- 
ed “Privilege!” and got the company sup- 
pressed. 

The little Adrienne, however, devoted her- 
self to the stage; and when she came to Paris, 





tellectual and moral; and that women must 
be similarly educated, or lose happiness and 
usefulness. 





FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds. 

S. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4. ty 


ASK FOR THE 


“NOVELTY” 






And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, 
AND 
Most Durable Wringer. 

It has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE C0, 


106 Chambers Street, New Vork. 
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LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 

This delightful and harmless toilet preparation is 
undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tifulas shecan. It is her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “loom of Youth,” which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaveous diseases from the skin, leaving it 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 

Beware of Counterfeiis. 

See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 
ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 
is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 


no other is genuine. Seld by all Druggists 
and Fancy Goeds dealers. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers ; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained in 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ounce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. 


CLIFFORD, Perfymer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June 21 ly BOSTON, MASS. 
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IN THE r 
WORLD® 
For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted. 
Address 
* DOMESTIC”s. Mi.Co.. New York. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Qiew doers Oe ee zee: —_ Boston. 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with e8- 
sional skill and long cxporienss in the ” the 
Treatment and Care of al] Discases. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 89 & 41 Weat 26th 
Street, New York City. ‘The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER 








Mar 15 tf 39 West 26th Street, New York 
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THE ‘FEMALE EDUCATION” OF WOMEN. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


“This is the first institution of its kind,” 
said the speaker, impressively, “ever founded 
for the female education of women.” 

The listeners (one, at least), while busy 
with the suppression of a smile, felt impelled 
to the expression of a thrill of gratitude. 
There is just what we have wanted. You 
have supplied, dear sir, a long-felt need with 
a despaired-of definition. You have builded 
better than you knew. Your blunder is our 
advantage. Henceforth we are “richer than 
of old.” The opulent English tongue is en- 
larged by asynonym. Hereafter we have no 
need to miss of the scientific form of express- 
ing the incoherent popular idea struggling 
behind these words. 

The female education of women! Is there 
a comment which can add anything to the 
significance of the phrase, or an illustration 
which will not detract from it? 

When men began in their cumbrous man’s 
fashion to concern themselves with the educa- 
tion of their wives and daughters the words 
which are now an exquisite sneer would have 
explained a grave conviction. Woman (the 
dictionary says) is the female of the human 
race. Educate her, then, to be the female of 
the human race. Train carefully in her all 
those faculties which are or are supposed to 
be peculiar to the sex. Carefully suppress 
within her all those faculties which are or are 
supposed to be peculiar to man. Woman is 
naturally useful to man; above all things, see 
to it that those characteristics which make 
her so are supremely fostered. 

Men and women we find under existing 
conditions to be in some respects unlike, 
Therefore, they were intended by the Creator 
to be in all respects unlike. Lest the Creator 
should not be able, unassisted, to carry out 
his own intentions, let us help him to put 
them into execution. 

Men are dominant, courageous, nomadic, 
intellectual. Cultivate in them the imperi- 
ous, brave, restless, aud intellective qualities. 
Women are yielding, timid, domestic, emo- 
tional. Cultivate in them the obedient, the 
cowardly, the home loving, and the emotive 
instincts. Men are muscular, strong. Wo- 
men are nervous, frail. Therefore, men shall 
subject their muscles to the drill of endurance; 
women shall live upon their nerve. 

Feed the masculine mind upon the severe, 
logical, disciplinary forms of application. 
Sweeten the feminine soul by desultory, im- 
aginative, enervating habits of thought. 
Herd boys together in irresponsible and un- 
natural masses, under the dormitory system 
and at the club-table, securing thus the satis. 
faction of every instinct of repulsion from do- 
mestic restraint, and the free growth of boor- 
ish and brutal manners. 

Confine girls closely in families where a 
matronly minuteness of authority apes if it 
does not imitate the finer influences of a 
home. Allow boys to roam the streets un- 
checked at midnight. Forbid a girl to go to 
the post-dflice at broad noonday without per- 
mission. Send your boys to the gymnasium 
and the ball-ground. Put your girls into a 
long dress and corsets, and allow them to 
stroll ont with a teacher upon a sunny day. 

See to it that the boy economizes every 
hour not needed for out-of-door exercise and 
recreation, to his studies, and every hour not 
needed for his studies to his out-of-door exer- 
cise and recreation. Put the girl to house- 
work, because girls should do housework and 
because the institution cannot afford to keep 
a chambermaid, and deduct from her out-of- 
door exercise, on the one hand, and from her 
hours of study and singleness of application, 
on the other, that she may pare potatoes for 
the school dinner. Found educational socie- 
ties for the assistance of indigent boys, and al- 
lure them to accept of an education, even to 
the extent of thousand dollars per annum 
scholarships. Entreat them ifso be that they 
will share the half of your scholastic kingdom. 

Carry around a subscription paper, or put 
your hand in your own pocket, if you will as- 
sist an eager, ambitious, indigent girl. 

In pursuance of these objects, separate 
brother and sister at the age when they most 
especially require each other’s supplementary 
influences; and keep him at college till he is 
twenty-five, and take her from a “female” 
seminary when she is eighteen. 

As a result, you have Harvard College, 
upon one hand, and Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
upon the other. 

We have given women a female education 
and we have been faithful untothe end. So 
female that it has become a commonplace to 


. Say that institutions intended for the instruc- 


tion of women only are second-rate affairs. 
Vassar College might be excepted; but at 
Vassar, if I am rightly informed, a Greek 
education is not a necessity. So female that 
a man of leading abilities is scarcely to be 
found to accept either the status or the salary 
offered to the teacher in the young ladies’ 
achool. So female that co-education, spring- 
ing up in sheer defense of a womanhood 
which manhood cannot afford to lose, and of 
a manhood which womanhood can trust no 
longer to itself, had scarcely become an ex- 
periment before it was a success. 

There are always people who will goon 


fishing after the point of the hookis broken; 
and there actually remains to be yet inaugu- 
rated, within a few miles of Boston, an im- 
mense undertaking for the preservation of 
the female education of women—an under- 
taking in which over half a million of dollars 
are already expended upon the buildings 
alone and to which the best energies of a 
good man are devoted with an enthusiasm 
amounting to romance. As Warner said of 
the melodeon, “that even when it is called a 
cabinet organ there are depths of harmony 
which it fails to sound,” so there are depths 
of intellectual discipline which a ‘‘female’’ 
seminary, even when it is called a college and 
unprecedently endowed, must fail to reach. 
Put into the curriculum of such a seminary 
the science of scrubbing the hall-floor, the 
art of turning a beefsteak, the promise of a 
diploma in gingerbread, and you doom it to 
an ultimate fate over which one hardly knows 
whether to be most glad or sorry—most sorry 
for the mistaken devotion of generous pur- 
poses and manly though blinded impulses, or 
most glad that Woman’s better and greater op- 
portunity belongs now to those things which 
cannot be shaken by one or two or several 
such well-meant and well-endowed mistakes. 

It is a ready illustration of the rapid suc- 
cess of what may be called the human, as 
distinct from the female education of women, 
that there are now in the country seventy- 
five “mixed” colleges and collegiate institu- 
tions. Of these Cornell, Michigan, and one 
or two of the great Western State universities 
can hardly be said to be second in importance 
to any of their elder and more timid and 
more provincial rivals. In New England, 
Amherst and Williams are agitated upon the 
question of doing that which Bates, Wesley- 
anin Maine and Wesleyan in Connecticut, 
Vermont University, and Colby have already 
done. It is significant to reflect upon, that in 
the freshman class at Burlington the lady stu- 
dents, being five to twenty-two, have this 
year received all the Wheeler prizes offered 
for the best classical examinations; that the 
denying smile of Yale turned upon a woman 
applicant is a trifle more grim than nonchal- 
ant; and that the President of Harvard Col- 
lege feels compelled to dissert upon the sore 
old subject upon more than one occasion, and 
to make at a public meeting, for the debate of 
educational questions, statements in regard 
to a prominent co-education college so con- 
spicuously mistaken that the President of 
that college comes forward publicly to correct 
them. 

Perhaps the latest comer of the New Eng- 
land colleges, now open alike to our boys and 
our girls, carries about it, not only from its 
wealth and proportions, but from its local 
bearings and rivalries, a keener interest than 
auy kindred affair in or out of New England. 

There is a certain refreshing audacity in the 
sight of an infant institution serenely settling 
itself to-day to be a “university,” in the in- 
credulous, conservative heart of Boston, in the 
set, sarcastic teeth of Harvard. Yet more re- 
viving still isthe spectacle of such an institu- 
tion flinging open in a few years’ time depart- 
ment after department—theology, law, music, 
medicine, arts, oratory—with a rapidity of ac- 
tion and an incredulity of failure to which the 
sequelz of success would adjust themselves as 
naturally as June to May. When we learn 
one day, in a quiet manner, as if mothing at 
all new were to happen under the sun, that 
this infant University does not and will not 
define “student” as a masculine noun, but that 
women, on equal terms and on equal privileges, 
are as welcome into its halls as young men; 
that the University stands ready to make them 
ministers, doctors, lawyers, orators, musicians 
and mistresses of arts ; that the entire oligarchy 
of sex is simply ignored in its precincts, we 
scarcely know which to admire more, the 
depth of policy, or the simplicity of purpose, 
or the integrity of motive, or the placidity of 
courage which we are called upon to contem- 
plate. 

These things the University of Boston— 
backed by the numerical force and moral ear- 
nestness of the immense Methodist denomina- 
tion, and possessing the Midas-touch of prince- 
ly endowments—has done. And this in Bos- 
ton! Boston, where boys and girls are sepa- 
rated in the public schools. Boston, where 
people form clubs to induce Harvard College 
to induce young women to pay for a certificate 
of proficiency in examinations for which she 
scornfully refuses to fit them, and offered in 
contemptuous substitute for a diploma for 
which she haughtily denies them the chance 
to contend. 

The theological school in the new universi- 
ty is already the largest (Protestant) seminary 
but one in the country. The college or un- 
dergraduate department opens with a promis- 
ing class, of which several are women. The 
first medical school, which will use the hom- 
ceopathic materia medica, is to open in No- 
vember, with a class whose numbers have 
swelled already, in prospect, beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. Of this class a large 
proportion are women and in this class a 
number of free scholarships are offered to wo- 
men. 

There is something very pleasant in the 
quiet dignity with which the management of 
this young enterprise has assumed its present 





position toward women. There is no fuss to 





be made about it, as if the University had 
done or were yet to do some great thing. 
There is no calling of the public attention to 
its action or inteutions. ‘We do right be- 
cause it is right. Weseek no commendation 
for doing our duty. We offer no favor to wo- 





men, Simple justice is enough for them and 
us.” The largeness of this spirit is its own 
reward, and the self-possesssion of this mood 
lays hold of the hands of that success which 
stands peculiarly ready in these days to follow 
upon the broad and progressive types of en- 
deavor. 

No cowardly ideal of culture which excludes 


_an entire sex from its strictest processes and 


richest results can live in the future, when 
brought into hand-to-hand conflict with the 
fearless intellectual march and steady moral 
force which underlies such undertakings as 
this. —Independent. 





MEN THE PROTECTORS OF WOMEN. 


A correspondent of the Brooklyn Daily 
Times tries to find an argument against Wo- 
man’s Rights in the following incidents: 


I was in Chicago one day when a Dutch- 
man with a horse cart load of eggs, was get- 
ting along through the crowded streets, as 
near as he could, but his horse had unfortu- 
nately never been taught to stand martial 
music. The horse frightened, ran with some 
fury and threw those eggs in all convenient 
directions. I was there just then, and so 
were two ladies, good enough looking, and a 
little below middle-aged women. The eggs 
went for the women and they went for me. 
Both seized me and held on till the danger 
was passed. Then we parted all pleased 
that the damage extended only to the loss of 
the eggs. My acquaintance with those ladies 
began at that moment; was limited to forty- 
five seconds and has not been renewed. 

Will Miss Anna Dickinson or some other 
poegueeme, socially developed Woman’s 

ights woman, tell us why those ladies ran to 
me in that moment of supposed danger, and 
not to some fellow woman, several of whom 
were equally near ? 

I also remember having been in Chicago on 
another occasion when the streets were filled 
with mud. A young lady in a buggy drove 
up in front of astore, but was so far from the 
sidewalk that she could not reach it in safety 
without help from some one. And what did 
I do? Why simply placed the lady on the 
sidewalk, as you would have done. She said 
“Thank you, Sir,” while I touched my hat 
and passed on, and the incident was so much 
a matter of course, and so much like what is 
done every day and everywhere, that I would 
never have thought of it again had it not come 
in here just now to help out this contribution 
to social science. 

There are some—I am one of them—who 
believe that every woman who is made up as 
a woman should be, is naturally and constitu- 
tionally prompted to look to and depend upon 
men for protection and assistance in danger 
and trouble, an assistance, which, bad as men 
are, she seldom fails to receive. and which is 
more freely and ungrudgingly given to those 
who do not enlist in what is called the Wo- 
man’s Rights movement. 

A BROOKLYNIAN. 


Perhaps it never occurred to “a Brooklyni- 
an” that the dress of these lauies had a great 
deal to do with their danger and trouble. If 
they had been in short dresses and the gentle- 
men encumbered with petticoats, he might 
possibly have appealed to the ladies for aid. 
The superior average physical strength of men 
and their greater familiarity with out-door 
emergencies sufficiently explain and amply 
justify the appeal of women to men for assist- 
ance in such emergencies as the above. But 
there are other emergencies of life in which 
men instinctively appeal to women. No ad- 
vocate of Woman’s Rights denies or overlooks 
the reciprocal courtesy and good-will which 
nature has implanted in the hearts of men 
and women. But self-help is not inconsistent 
with feminine grace and attractiveness, nor is 
respect for Woman’s Rights inconsistent with 
masculine gallantry and chivalrous regard for 
woman. 
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OUT OF HIS SPHERE. 


A young farmer who writes for one of the 
Boston papers has, in the absence of his fami- 
ly, been churning his own butter. From that 
experience he seems to have derived some 
new ideas whick he expresses as follows: “I 
have as nice a lump of butter, September made, 
as any one need ask for, and I can warrant 
that there has been no woman’s finger in the 
cream or butter, whether mine has been or 
not. I feel a little proud of my first attempt at 
making use of my knowledge of butter mak- 
ing. I found it a great help to have a churn 
that would work the butter over, beat the but- 
ter-milk out, and work in the salt without any 
taking out or handling. I can faithfully work 
any amount from two pounds to twenty-five 
in my churn, or churn cream enough to make 
forty pounds, And yet while such churns are 
plenty and cheap, men will let their wives go 
on churning with the old dash churn, and 
working over the butter with a paddle, or 
with their hands, in the old wooden bowl. 
They cannot afford a new churn, though they 
must have all the machines for lightening 
men’s labor. If such men had to take their 
churns and paddle, and make sixteen pounds 
of butter, which I made, from putting the 
cream into the churn to taking it out well 
worked and salted, in less than a half hour, 
they would find it advisable to have a new 
churn. How do women stand it, to do as I 
have seen done, churn away at the old up-and- 
down dasher most of the time, when not put- 
ting food on the table, for three days?” 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH POST-OF FICES. | 


Mr. Mansell, late English Post-master Gen- 
eral, thus records his convictions on the great 
question of “ Women’s Rights” : 

“It is with pleasuré that I have given my ap- 
proval to the measures that have been propos- 
ed for increasing the employment of women in 
the Post Office; the first great step in that di 
rection having been taken by my predecessor, 
Lord Harrington, in relation to the telegraphs. | 
How much remains to be done toward remov- | 
ing those artificial barriers, which have hither- 
to shut out women from lucrative employment, 
may be gathered from the fact, that on a late 
occasion, when it was announced by advertise- | 
ment that there were twelve vacancies for jun- 
ior counter-women, at wages from fourteen to 
seventeen shillings a week, more than twelve 
hundred candidates presented themselves; the 
very thoroughfares, as I am informed, in the 
neighborhood of the office of the Civil Service 
Commissioners in Cannon Row, having been 
for a time blocked up.” 

It is gratifying to find that the employment 
of women is steadily on the increase in this de- 
partment, and that the system is found to work 


well. 











Ditson & Co’s Celebrated 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


UNEXCELLED COLLECTIONS OF BOUND 
MUSIC. 


VOCAL. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG! 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG! 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG! 
WREATH OF GEMS! 
OPERATIC PEARLS! 
SILVER CHORD! 

SHOWER OF PEARLS! Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE! Vocal & Instrumental. 
INSTRUMENTAL, 

For PIANOFORTE OR REED ORGAN. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 
ORGAN AT HOME! 
PIANIST’S ALBUM! 
PIANOFORTE GEMS! 
HOME CIRCLE! Vols.!I. andII. 


Price of each Book, in Cloth, $3.00; in Boards, 
2.503 fine Gilt, 4.00. The above splendid books 
are perfect treasure houses of the best and most pop- 
ular music, being selected as the “cream” from an 
immense stock, 200 to 260 pages, full sheet music size, 
in each book. Buy these books for presents! In 
each book you get $25 worth of music. In the whole 
library, costing, according to binding, $35, $42, or 
$56, a will get Three Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
worth! 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yorr. 





ALL SEEKING 





| 


mediums in the country, with CiRcULATION RATES, 

&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- | 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, pycentsincloth. Address | 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 





LITTLE WOLF; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
By Mas. M. A. CORNELIUS. 
Price $1.50. 

This is a book full of romantic incident and instruc- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Measenger; or of the Rev. 8. Cornelius, 146 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis, In Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 
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LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, Tes ing the present or werueeave condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

coring four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Koston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have ite neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(Over BoTTreRicn’s PatTzRN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Bosten, Masa. 
Jan. 15 ly 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Woman's Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Neos. 128 and 129 8 d Av corne 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORE. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 

seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements aad particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 








July 














128s d Avy + New York City 
ly Jan. 3 
LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sel] their fine steel engraving of our late President. 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 


Woman's JouRnat Office. 
July 27. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
713 Washington Street. 


Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 


Mercantile Saving Institution. 


N°: 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
x All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month. Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
or = *-eeaee protection of depositors. 
—13t 

















AGENTS WANTED 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing Machine Oo., New York. 





VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 

uarantee of good and true performance, and of the 
st of company.—Daily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now —— 
a iderable t of , thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—J/lustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 

y— en. 
Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
rinciples, and has brought a rare energy and tact to 
ronthe cause she has taken up.—Brighton Od- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its character as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a lo 
list of illustrious subscribers, headed by the names o 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction te Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 

tic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
ueen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West 


ern — Post. 

SSTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Posted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription. 
April 26 


A. A. WALKER, | 
— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
alcomania. 

















French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Ini- 
tial Note Paper de. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


&B™ Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
Bf rooms in connection with their long established 

ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happ to date their cust 3 witb clean 
ished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
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Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Over Tummty Years aco Lyon's KatHarrnon ror 
THE Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
E, Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, ** Karrro,” sig- 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or restore. The 
favor it has received, and the popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and ineredible. it increases the 
GrowrTu and Beavry of the Harr. It isa delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. It is the 
S4ME in QUANTITY and QUALITY as 1t was over a QuaR- 
Tex of a Century AGo, and issold by all Druggists and 
Country Stores atonly Fifty Cents per Botile. 


Woman's Glory is Her Hair. 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Lous, Nov. 22, 1873. 


Kacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 

tion expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 

peal sabwcription, the changed date of the paper will 
his receipt. 
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NOTICE. 
Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 

—_—O—— 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbe Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


=e 


N . 

The Iowa Woman oa RTIOE, wi, at Des Moines, 
have es of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
w.tl wood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


—o— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 

Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jounnat for sale. 


— = 
We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to an 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2. 
each. 











AGENTS WANTED 

To obtain subscribers for the Woman's JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum. Or we will send the Woman’s 
JouRNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, Woman’s JoURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
wn. 
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ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 

posed of bers who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of ,of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves into a WUMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help- 
ing to defeat its opponents. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION, in READING, on 
Saturday afternoon and evening, Nov. 22, at 2.30 and 
7.80 o’clock, at Lyceum Hall. 

Mre. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. E. B. Fairchild, Lucy 
Stone, Henry B. Blackwell. Mary F. Eastman, Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Hulda B. Loud, and others, will 
speak. 

Admission Free. The public are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in PLYMOUTH, 
beginning on Monday evening, Nov. 24, at 7.30 o’clock, 
at the Town Hall, and continuing in session Tuesday 
afternoon and evening, Nov. 25, at 2.30 and 7.30 r. m. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Lucy 
Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Hulda B. Loud, Mariana T. 
Folsom and others, are expected. 

Adunission free. The public are respectfully invit- 
ed to attend. 


PEACE AND WAR. 

“The seals that hold the pestilence” of war 
are well-nigh broken before us. The brutal 
acts of irresponsible power, long devastating 
an island in our immediate neighborhood, 
have at last attacked our flag and our citizens 
on the high seas. The murder of one hun- 
dred men, not taken in any act of offense, 
actual or constructive, without even the sum- 
mary forms of military law, without appeal to 
the recognized code of civilized nations, stirs 
the popular heart of America with indigna- 
tion, and leads the quick imagination of the 
multitude to that remedy which lies nearest 
wo the barbarism of human nature. “War, 
war”! isthe general cry of those who pas- 
sionately feel the outrage of the wrong done, 
and the door which it opens to future acts of 
high-handed cruelty. 

This strong current of feeling in one direc- 
tion naturally creates a counter current in 
another. The maxims of peace are invoked, 
and its advocates are appealed to to make 
their statement on the other side, But some 
of them will remember the old scripture 
warning which affirms that the watch-word of 
peace may be abused, and that Peace may. be 
cried when there is no peace. 

To Greece, struggling beneath the Turkish 
yoke, to Italy, agonizing in the grasp of the 
Austrian government, the voice that should 
have contemned their brave efforts would not 
have been the voice of God. We must go 
further back in these matters, and find the 
beginning of the application of military force 
to the suppression of individual life and action, 
whether in the community or in single citi- 
zens. Those who have successfully murdered 
Liberty have no right to seize and wave the 
white flag of Peace. Their violent and arbi- 
trary measures have already outraged her 
peace and even colitrol. They have appealed 
back to the brute in the man. They have set 
upon the dictates of Reason and Conscience 
the penalty of death. Let not them nor their 
aiders talk of the sacredness of human life. 
Human patience will not endure such hypo- 
crisy. 

The Libera! party in Cuba has been strug- 
gling, for five years past, with the party of 
Absolutism. The cruelty and wickedness of 
this latter party have been beyond exaggera- 






































tion. If heavenly Justice could arrive now 
upon the scene of action, its questions would 
go much deeper than the issue of the hour, 
and those, who have deluged the island with 
blood again and again, would be the first cul- 
prits to be judged. 

Civil and religious liberty are the first con- 
ditions of Peace. To accomplish the objects 
of civilized society, some principle must rule 
which can be generally recognized. The 
progress of the race has brought all men of a 
certain standard of intelligence within view of 
the conditions just named. Thesource of hu- 
man morality is found to be in the man’s self- 
governing power, aided by just laws and liber- 
al education. Freedom thus becomes the 
only foundation for political and social stabil- 
ity. 

To men who feel these things, and who 
rise up to stay them, Absolutism deals forcible 
coercion, with the alternative of submission 
or death. This is war. No cry of “hands 
off” to the rest of the world can ensure to a 
society in this stage of action the first condi- 
tions of a peaceable existence. 

But a high court of justice, set in the midst 
of the nations and representing in their high- 
est consent the reason and conscience of man- 
kind, would have power to stay at the outset 
such bloody and barbarous struggles. It 
should represent the very religion of justice. 
It should be the guardian of the weak and the 
fear of the overbearing. Its emissaries should 
be present in all lands, planting the seeds of 
true culture, and promoting the association of 
men upon the principles of that great harmo- 
ny, which the Creator of all has put in human 
nature, for human art to discover and develop. 

To some of us, and they are happy people, 
this great source and power of judgment is 
always ideally present in the world. These, 
in their thoughts and actions, appeal to it al- 
ways, and carry forward its decisions with all 
the might of their persuasion. And to these, 
when plundered Cuba, mocked by a false State 
and a pseudo-Church, given over to the rule of 
the strong arm and cunning wit, cried aloud 
in the face of the civilized world for room to 
share its blessings, the word of that divine 
justice said: ‘‘Loose her and let her go.” 
And we, who sit still, who feed and feast and 
make money with that death agony ringing in 
our cars, with slavery and all the fiends of 
civil strife so near our border, are in no condi- 
tion to say, “Peace.” But we are where we 
can give it. And the world will surely back 
us if we say, “Let the island be swept clean; 
and let the seeds of the true citizenship have 
room to grow there.’”’ Thus, and thus only is 
Peace possible, for it and for us, J. W. H. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUBS IN 
NEWBURYPORT AND LYNN. 


The afternoon meeting at Newburyport, 
was made sadly uncomfortable by the cold 
hall, which gave a suggestion of fire by much 
smoke, but that was all. Our speakers, shiv- 
ering on the platform, endured it over an hour, 
and then advised the audience to save their 
health by leaving the hall, the full price of 
whick was charged to us, though it could not 
be used. 

At the evening session, kev. Joseph May 
presiding, the hall was warm, and an audience 
of more than six hundred assembled. The 
Boston Herald made its report safe by saying 
there were more than two hundred. Many of 
the best citizens of the place were present, 
and though Newburyport is an eminently 
conservative town, and keeps its old opinions 
with a quiet contentment, nevertheless names 
were given to the Woman Suffrage Political 
Club, A meeting for organization has since 
been held. 

This makesclub No. 6. Our cordial thanks 
are due to the friends who prepared the way 
for us, and gave us abundant hospitality. 

At Lynn, our meetings were held in the 
little church built by Samuel Johnson, and 
where he preached several years. 

James N. Buffum presided. In spite of the 
cold, the church was full at the evening ses- 
sions and a fair audience was present in the 
afternoon. Mrs. Howe, (who had been pre- 
vented from attending previous meetings, first 
by illness in her family, and then by having a 
severe cold herself,) was present at the after- 
noon meeting. 

At each session names were procured to the 
pledge for a Woman Suffrage Political Club, 
and when the Convention adjourned, we had 
118 names. 

At Lynn, as elsewhere, we had abpndant 
hospitality. Oue of the pleasant things here, 
was the meeting of old Abolitionists, whom 
the most perilous times only stimulated to 
greater vigilance and activity, whether to 
shelter fagitives, make speeches, or raise 
money. : 

It was in Lynn that Abby Kelly left the 
school she was teaching, to figh: her way to 
the public platform, (then denied to all wo- 
men), thatshe might plead for the down-trod- 
den slaves. 

It was the battle she and the sisters Grimke 
fought, that made the way smooth by which 
women to-day are welcomed to all platforms 
and to the pulpit itself, with such pay as their 
ability enables them to win. It was in Lynn 
that Frederic Douglass and his family found 
a home aud safety, long before the legal! claim 





of his old master was extinguished by the 
generosity of friends in England. 

In the new crusade, women are making, 
which has a far wider and deeper significance 
than that for the slave ever had, let Lynn 
assume its old pre-eminence, by making its 
Suffrage Club a power to win for Woman her 
political and legal equality, as, in the old time, 
her wealth, her zeal, and her work helped 


the slave to his freedom. Z. & 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITCAL CLUB OF 


SALEM. 

Notwithstanding the terrible storm which 
deluged the streets and shook the houses of 
Salem, last Mouday evening, several hundred 
persons assembled in Lyceum Hall to attend 
the Convention in behalf of Woman Suffrage. 
Hon. James N. Buffum presided and made the 
opening address. He was followed by Mrs. 
Folsom, Mr. Blackwell and Miss Eastman, and 
at the close a large number of names were 
signed to the pledge. On the following after- 
noon the hall was well filled,to hear Mrs. 
Campbell, Miss Loud, and others. At the 
evening session, in spite of the inclement 
weather, a large audience assembled. Rev. 
James Hewes, of Salem, presided, and spoke 
briefly but earnestly in behalf of the Move- 
ment. After addresses by Mrs. Lucy Stone 
and others, the books of membership were 
again circulated. One hundred and twenty- 
three names were obtained, composed of gen- 
tlemen and ladies in about equal numbers. 

A meeting for organizotion and the choice of 
officers is called for next Monday evening, 
Nov. 24, at 7.30 Pp. M. at Lyceum Hall. Quite 
a number of influential names of ladies and 
gentlemen appear upon the list of members; 
Rey. Samual C.Beane, Col. George Woods, and 
Mrs. Kate T. Woods, Rev. James T. Hewes, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Streeter, Rev. E. C. But- 
ler and wife, Prof. Nathan R. Morse, Geo. W. 
Pease and others. 

Much regret was expressed at the unavoida- 
ble absence of Hon. Geo. B. Loring who was 
fulfilling lecture engagements of long standing 
in Maine. His name was several times refer- 
red to by the speakers and always greeted 
with warm applause. The remarkable suc- 
cess of the meeting was due in part to his ex- 
ertions and Lyceum Hall was generously paid 
for by this same kind friend. The citizens of 
Salem extended their usual liberal hospital- 
ity to the speakers, who will long remember 
the pleasant homes of this fine old city. 


WOMAN SUFFEAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
ANDOVER. 





Andover has the reputation of being a very 
conservative place and a hard field for the 
propagation of new ideas. But a very re- 
spectable audience of about three hundred met 
at the Town Hall to hear the gospel of Wo- 
man Suffrage promulgated last Wednesday 
afternuon. Mr. George Taylor of Andover 
presided. Atter an address by Miss Eastman, 
Rev. Wm. E. Park, pastor of the Orthodox 
Congregational Church of Lawrence and a 
son of Prof. Park of Andover, made a forcible 
address in favor of Woman Suffrage, full of 
humor, candor and sincerity. Few could have 
heard it without conviction, and we hope to 
be able to publish it in fullin the columns of 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL. He was followed 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

In the evening the hall was crowded. Many 
students from the Theological Seminary and 
from Phillips Academy were present, also 
many young women from the ladies’ school 
with their teachers and professors. After ad- 
dresses froth Lucy Stone, Mr. Blackwell and 
Miss Loud, twenty-seven gentlemen and ladies 
signed their names to the pledge, and the book 
was placed in the hands of students of the 
Theological Seminary who requested the 
privilege of obtaining additional signatures 
among their classmates and other citizens. 

It was announced that a meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Political Club of Andover 
will be called in a few days by Mr. A. P. Ware 
for the purpose of completing the organization 
and electing officers. A large number of tracts 
were circulated. Much interest was awaken- 
ed, and there is every reason to believe that 
Woman Suffrage will become a practical and 
progressive question hereafter in Andover. 

After the evening meeting, Miss McKeen, 
the principal of the Ladies’ Seminary, invited 
Mrs. Lucy Stone to address the young ladies 
next morning, upon the existing inequalities 
of the law of Massachusetts concerning wo- 
men, which Mrs. Stone gladly agreed to do. 
The success of the meeting bere was largely 
due to the co-operation of Mr. Carter, proprie- 
tor of theMansion House, who took charge of 
the preparations for the meeting. 

Next week; we will give full particulars of 
the Conventions at Haverhill and Reading. 

i. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
NORTH BROOKFIELD. 


Epitrors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—The friends 
of Woman Suffrage, signers obtained fur a 
Woman Suffrage Political Club at the late 
Convention and others, met in Walker Hall, 
North Brookfield, on Monday evening, Nov. 
10,and organized; choosing the following 
officers : 

President—H. P. Bartlett. 





Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Freeman Walker, 
Miss Susan A. Stoddard. 

Secretary—Mrs. Kate S. Mason. 

Treasurer—Mr. Fred Ashby. 

An Executive Committee was chosen. 

Addresses were made by Augustus Smitb, 
Esq., and others, and afew very brief remarks 
by some three or four ladies. It was voted to 
invite the Hon. George F. Hoar to address 
the people here on Woman Suffrage. We ad- 
journed to meet Monday evening, Nov. 24, in 
Walker Hall. Hon. Amasa Walker very 
kindly gave us the use of his hall for that 
evening. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage are much 
encouraged by the work begun and the inter- 
est shown here, but the flame will need to be 
fanned well and often to keep it burning, 
therefore we hope you will aid us from time 
to time to get earnest, vigorous speakers, 
among whom I venture to recommend Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, who delivered an address 
here with great acceptance some two years 
ago. Very truly yours, A FRIEND. 

North Brookfield, Mass., Nov. 13, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
BARRE. 





My DEAR Mrs. StonE:—A goodly num- 
ber of those who signed the paper circulated 
at the recent Woman Suffrage Convention 
here, for the formation of a Woman’s Suf- 
frage Folitical Club in Barre, met, agreeably 
to the Call, on Monday evening, Nov. 10. 

Mrs. C. W. Brown called the meeting to or- 
der, and was subsequently appointed Chair- 
man pro tem. 

A committee of five, selected by the chair 
to nominate officers, reported as follows: 

President—Mr Chauncey Loring. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Edwin Woods, Mrs. 
C. A. Smith. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. J. H. Goddard. 

Corresponding Secretary—C. W. Brown. 

Executive Committee—James T. Davis, 
Mrs, A. J. Wheelock, Henry E. Rice, Clara 
Wilder, Sarah Browne. 

This report was unanimously accepted and 
said officers elected. Four names were added 
to the previous list of signers, making sixty- 
one in all. 

Remarks were made by several members, 
and a special committee chosen to draft a 
Constitution, after which the meeting ad- 
journed to Nov. 17th, when the report of said 
Committee should be received. 

Respectfully yours, C. W. Brown. 

Barre, Mass., Nov. 17. 

WOMAN POLITICAL SUFFRAGE CLUB OF 
WORCESTER. 


A meeting of those interested in forming a 
Woman Suffrage Club was held in Room No. 
6, Mechanics Hall, last Monday evening. Mr. 
W. T. Harlow was elected temporary Chair- 
man and S. A. Howland, temporary Secretary. 
Rev. Henry Blanchard moved that a Commit- 
tee of ten be appointed to make a thorough 
canvass of the city to secure signatures to 
the pledge, and the moticn prevailed. A 
Committee of three was chosen to prepare a 
draft of a Constitution for the government of 
the Club, consisting of Rev. Henry Blanch- 
ard, Miss S. N. Foster, and S. A. Howland. 

Mr. Howland thought the Club should have 
some objective point of work, and cited the 
fact that there had been in this city women as 
members on the School Board, and that the 
first duty of the Club was to elect a3 many 
women to that body as there were wards in 
the city. 

Mr. W. T. Harlow said there was no doubt 
but that the movement would succeed, there 
was no organized opposition to the cause; the 
men are not opposed to it; they take more in- 
terest init than the women. The greatest ob- 
statle encountered is the apathy of women. 
But there was uo argument against it. The 
principle of right should be carried out. He 
did not know of a single legal clause that 
would prevent a woman from being elected to 
the Legislature; he had examined the laws 
and could find no law opposed to it. The 
meeting then adjourned for two weeks. 


NEWBURYPORT. 


Epitors JOURNAL. — The Woman Suf- 
frage Political Club of Newburyport met in 
the vestry of the Pleasant Street church, last 
evening. Considering the inclemency of the 
weather, there was a goud number present. 
Remarks were made by several ladies and gen- 
tlemen, all of whom exhibited a great deal of 
interest in this Woman’s movement. It was 
deemed best not to elect the officers of the 
Club, at this meeting, inasmuch as it was 
thought that all matters in any way connected 
with the management of the Club, should be 
more carefully considered than could be done 
at thattime. A committee was therefore ap- 
pointed to report a list of officers at the next 
meeting, and the Association adjourned to 
meet in the same place on Mouday evening, 
Nov. 24. Yours respectfully, 


Wa. A. Huse. 
Newburyport, Nov. 18. 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN CAMBRIDGE. 


A meeting of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Cambridge, Mass., was held last 
Wednesday evening, at the house of Mrs. 
Geo. Cade, Main Street, Cambridgeport. 





| should have been. 





Miss Mary F. Eastman spoke of the im- 
portance of the Woman’s Congress, which 
she had attended, but thought the question 
of suffrage was not made so prominent as it 
She referred to the days 
of the anti-slavery contest, and quoted a re 
mark of a colored woman who said: 

“It is not that we are black, for black isa 
good color, but we are not free.” 

So Miss Eastman thoughf, it is not that 
we are women, women are liked well enough, 
but we have not the suffrage. 

A member spoke of the reception given to 
Joseph Arch, where several of the speakers 
enlarged on the importance of the ballot to 
working-men, saying that the Unions were a 
power in England, while here they were ropes 
of sand, cause there the working-men had 
no political power, but here every man could 
vote and have a voice in making the laws; 
and if the ballot was of so much importance 
to men, why is it not to the seventy thousand 
working-women of Massachusetts, who have 
no representation ? 

Miss EASTMAN protested against the idea 
of women being only stepping-stones to the 
next generation, and thought thata woman 
should consider herself a finality, and not sac- 
rifice herself to the physical needs of her fam- 
ily. She did not like the idea of sisters wear- 
ing themselves out in physical toil, in order to 
send their brothers to college. 

The relative importance of paternity and 
maternity was discussed. A member thought 
thatif daughters inherited the qualities of the 
father, if a man was brave, self-reliant, and 
self-determined, his daughters would neces- 
sarily be Woman’s Rights women; and on 
the other hand, if sons inherit the qualities of 
the mother, mothers ought to have the best 
education, the largest liberty, and the fullest 
development. Much sympathy was expressed 
for boys. Miss EASTMAN mentioned the case 
of afamily where an adopted daughter was 
treated with the utmost kindness, while the 
sons were neglected and snubbed, and turned 
out badly, as boys naturally would do under 
such circumstances. She thought fathers too 
often considered it only their duty to provide 
money for the family, and neglected the high- 
er interest of the children, taking very little 
notice of their amusements or progress in 
knowledge. The present school system is 
about as bad as it can be; the education con- 
sisting principally in memorizing. The posi- 
tion of the teachers depends on the number 
of scholars promoted. The girls’ schools are 
supplied with young teachers of small experi- 
ence, they are lamentably deficient in scien- 
tific apparatus; and the Board of Education 
is very unjust in not paying the lady teachers 
the same salary as the male teachers receive 
who do the same work. 

A discussion arose concerning Dr. Clarke’s 
late publication. 

Mrs. KENDALL thought the Doctor mista- 
ken, as no girl was ever admitted to Vassar 
College at the age of fourteen. 

Miss EASTMAN thought that more persons 
became insane for want of recreation than 
from excessive study. Itis remarkable that 
Dr. Clarke should have so much symputhy for 
women who desire to enter college, and never 
express any anxiety about the thousands of 
women engaged in industrial occupations. 

Mrs. KENDALL thought that a physician 
who was always among the sick, was not the 
best judge of what healthy women can do. She 
spoke of a young lady, one of the first to en- 
ter Vassar College, who studied there six 
years, and who is now studying Artin Eu- 
rope, who prided herself on having a large 
waist, who was very strong, and perfectly 
healthy, and a good scholar in all departments 
of study. 

The meeting was well attended by the 
members of the society, who, if not great talk- 
ers, are good thinkers and workers in the 
cause of Woman’s Rights, and in the improve- 
ment of society by intelligent co-operation in 
all the nobie enterprises of the Age. 

A.8.T 





CAUSE OF REPUBLICAN DEFEAT IN OHIO. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Watching 
the aspect and changes in the political sky, as 
you do, you have of course seen the defeat of 
the Republican and triumph of the Democratic 
party in Ohio. You have also no doubt no- 
ticed the wrangling of the defeated party 
among themselves as to who or what did it. 
Many charging their defeat on the Prohibi- 
tion party, though the figures prove that if 
they had voted with the Republicans, who 
claim them as bolters from their ranks, the 
result would still have been a Democratic ma- 
jority. 

Now I claim that it was because the Repub- 
licans ignored the Woman movement, and for 
fear of being thought to favor it would not 
try to enlist Woman’said. Knowing,too, after 
their false dealing with us, that no second 
promise of “respectful consideration” would 
avail,and not having the courage to come 
squarely out and espouse our cause, they chose 
to carry the campaign on alone. 

Last year, Matilda Fletcher and others did 
effective work, and helped largely to keep up 
the enthusiasm. This year no woman lifted 
voice or pen. There was no enthusiasm 
The vote was a very meager one and the re- 
suit is manifest. With any assurance of con- 
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elderation, a thousand women in Ohio would 
have helped make a lively campaign and a 


grand majority for the now defeated party. 
OBSERVER. 





OHIO CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the United States are looking with eager in- 
terest to the Constitutional Convention of 
Ohio, which will reassemble in Columbus, on 
the 2d day of December next. The claims of 
Woman have already been ably presented by 
Mrs. Hannah M. T. Cutler and Mrs. Margaret 
V. Longley, before a Special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, and it is believed that the 
report of the Committee to the Convention 
will be unanimously in favor of suffrage for 
Woman. 

If the members of the Convention are capa- 
ble of acting upon this grave question with 
the candor and wisdom of statesmen, Woman 
Suffrage will be incorporated in the new con- 
stitution of Ohio. If either the Republican or 
Democratic party of Ohio is able to discern 
the signsof thetimes and possesses superior 
political sagacity, one or the other will hasten 
to adopt the new issue of “Impartial Suffrage 
irrespective of sex,” and will thereby secure a 
permanent and beneficial supremacy in the 
politics of their State and Nation. 


— ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITION. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the State are earnestly requested to circulate 
the following form of petition in their respec- 
tive localities without delay. Cut out the 
form of petition and paste it upon a sheet of 
blank paper. Then obtain as many signa- 
tures of men and women as possible. Then 
forward it to the office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL and we will see that it is pre- 
sented to the Legislature at the proper time. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

State of Massachusetts : 

The undersigned residents and citizens of Massa- 
ehusetts respectfully represent: 

1. That, whereas, the Ist section of the 2nd article 
of the Constitution of the United States expressly 
provides that “each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, the electors 
for President and Vice-President” ; 

And, whereas, women are now unjustly excluded 
from any participation in the election or these highest 
officers of the nation; ® R 

We, therefore, respectfully pray your Honorable 
bodies that you will exercise the authority thus vest- 
ed in you by the Federal Constitution, and enact a 
law conferring suffrage upon women, who are citi- 
venus of the United States, and of the State of Massa- 


. chusetts, in future Presidential elections, upon the 


same terms and conditions as men. 

And we further respectfully represent: 

2. That, whereas, the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts contains no restriction upon the exercise of suf- 
frage by women in regard to the election of certain 
State, County, Town and Municipal officers; we, 
therefore, respectfully pray that you will enact a 
law, abolishing all political distinctions on account 
of sex, except where the same are expressly contained 
in the present constitution of your State, 

And we further respectfully represent: 

3. That, whereas the Constitution of the State of 
Massachasetts restricts suffrage for certain officers to 
men alone, therefore we respectfully pray your Hon- 
orable bodies to take the necessary steps to amend 
the State Constitution, so as to abolish hereafter all 
political distinctions on account of sex. 

MEN. WOMEN. 





SHALL MEN BE COMPELLED TO VOTE?! 


The argument generally—at least of late 
years—addressed to the average male mind, 
in opposition to Woman Suffrage, is that the 
removal of the constitutional restriction upon 
the suffrage of women is of the nature of an 
act compelling them to undergo the trouble of 
voting, as a matter of imperative duty. If 
this be so, then of course the right granted to 
the ‘‘male”’ citizen is of a similar obligatory 
character, and every man who is legally 
qualified, should consider himself legally 
bound to go to the polls whether the candi- 
dates and their principles suit him or not; 
whether the weather be agreeable or not, 
whether his business allows him or not, or, 
in fact, whatever may be his objections or 
hindrances. This being, according to our logi- 
cal masters, the legal aspects of the case, all 
men who abstain from voting ought to be 
punished. At any rate,no man who objects 
to Woman Suffrage on the ground that a 
change in the law will compel his wife to 
vote, has any right, nor should he be per- 
mitted on any account, to skulk out of his 
own legal obligations. 

It is notorious, however, that tens of thou- 
sands of male voters, here in Massachusetts, 
and, in the country at large, hundreds of thou- 
sands have refused or neglected to perform this 
duty. In Massachusetts more than sixty thou- 
sand Republicans, most of whom voted last 
year, and therefore know their way to the polls 
and are not restrained by fear, have stayed 
away this year. Reckoning those who havethe 
right and who habitually stay away, the num- 
ber exceeds one hundred thousand. What 
shall we do with these violators of the law? 
It is clearly impossible to punish them by fine 
and imprisonment, The simplest way seems 
to be to deprive them of the suffrage. We 
are not sanguine of the success of this plan; 
but the suggestion of it may perhaps carry 
bome to the mind, even of the shallowest, a 
sense of the absurdity of the argument that 
the granting of the right of suffrage necessa- 
sijy involves the obligation to use it; in other 


words, that yielding to A Bher unalienable 
right, legally imposes upon C D a disagree- 
able duty. Let us have done with this non- 
sense at any rate. Suffrage is an individual 
right and not a collective one, to be exercised 
by individuals of both sexes on equal terms, 
and not to be forced upon either. 

Oh, ye men! Either abandon your stupid 
fallacy or acknowledge your violation of your 
constitutional obligations and prepare for 
your deserved punishment. 

We have no hope, however, that you will 
do either the one or the other. 
WARRINGTON. 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 
Rev. Olympia Brown, of Bridgeport, Ct., 
sends us the following letter for publication : 
THE NEW DEPARTURE. 

Eprrors WoMAN’S JOURNAL :—“Be a good 
child and don’t ask to go to the party and I 
will give you some sugar plums,”’ says the in 
dulgent mother. The child takes the sugar 
plums, and while smacking its lips over the 
sweet morsel, forgets all about the party that 
so lately seemed the one thing needful. 

The press says to the Womanhood of Amer- 
ica, ‘Be good girls and don’t ask to go to the 
polls, and we will give you sweet words in the 
daily papers;” the women are delighted, and 
accept with infinite satisfaction the praises 
elicited by the “New Departure,” as itis called. 
All but “naughty Susan,’’ who has acted so 
very badly and said she would vote any how; 
she must go off by herself andstay “out in the 
cold,’”’ while all the rest of the little girls, who 
were quiet and satisfied with their sugar 
plums, are making merry together, and every- 
body calls them good. (1) 

This seems to be about the meaning of the 
late Woman’s Congress, with the accompany- 
ing praises of the press, and satisfaction of the 
women. 

The “New Departure” seems to be a de- 
parture from suffrage, and therefore accepta- 
ble to the opponents of suffrage. If women 
will only give up demanding suffrage, and just 
say sentimental things about marriage and 
motherhood, and go through with some harm- 
less pantomime, looking pretty on platforms 
before audiences of “ladies,’’ with only a few 
very good gentlemen present, then they can 
be respectable again. 

The Boston Daily Journal, in its praises of 
the Congress, mentions with commendation 
that little was said of the ballot. Another pa- 
per says, “If women will only cease talking of 
the ballot and confine themselves to practical 
themes like those discussed at the late Con- 
gress there will be little occasion for censure.” 
A writer in another paper attributes the great 
success of the Congress to the fact that it was 
not a body of women ‘battling for their 
rights.” (2) 

Another paper commends the “wisdom, 
morality and moderation” of the Congress, as 
in contrast to all other meetings for Woman’s 
elevation, 

Now in what does the great morality, mod- 
eration, etc., of this Congress consist ? 

During the three or four years just passed, 
it has been considered almost an offense 
against morality iu a Woman’s Rights meeting 
to speak of marriage, the home, or any social 
question except suffrage, and the largest and 
most prominent organizations for the advance- 
ment of women have insisted, very publicly, 
again and again, that no sucial question was 
discussed on their platform, but that they 
confined themselves entirely to suffrage. (3) 
Now, suddenly, the Congress is raised to the 
very hight of respectability, because it discuss- 
ed every social question and left out suf- 
frage. (4) a 

It signifies nothing that one speaker antici- 
pated the time when, in our country, we 
should have a great many Oneida communi- 
ties, that another called for the abolition of 
the cooking stove, thus looking to some mode 
of livitg entirely different from the present; 
with other social heresies, all this was received 
with satisfaction, while the one dreaded ques- 
tion wasomitted. | 

And yet, looking at the subject in the light 
of reason, it seems wonderful, at a time when 
Woman Suffrage is discussed seriously by the 
most eminent men in the old world and the 
finest minds in this, when it is being consid- 
ered by Parliaments, Legislatures and Con- 
gresses, that a Congress of women, composed 
of “our foremost thinkers and writers,” should 
attempt to spend three days in considering the 
advancement of women, without mentioning 
suffrage ! (5) 

One fails to see how the themes proposed 
for the Congress, such as ‘“‘Woman’s Place in 
Government,” “Law as it Affects Woman’’ 
etc., could be adequately discussed without 
an allusion to suffrage; and yet, when one 
speaker, in a paper on Jurisprudence, did 
mention the possibility of the Enfranchise- 
ment of women, she received an intimation 
that it was out of place, as that subject was to 
be kept out of the meeting. (6) 

Again, it is strange, when so many excel- 
lent arguments were brought for the joint 
education of the sexes, that no one should 
think of applying these arguments to the as- 
sociation itself. Surely an association, com- 
posed wholly of women, is quite as one-sided 
and narrow an affair as a school in which only 
girls should figure. (7) 

Nor is it possible to attain the complete 
truth on such subjects as the “Inviolate Home- 
stead,’’ ‘‘Equitable Division of Property,” etc., 
subjects in which men are equally interested 
with women, without Man’s view of truth 
added to Woman’s. His position and expe- 
rience is different from her’s, and we want the 
best thought of both, in order to solve the 
problems of our time. 

Farthermore, in a busy, practical Age like 
this, it is a pity to spend three whole days in 





merely theorizing. That the combined talent 
of all the most thoughtful and best educated 
women of the country, after three days of con- 
| ference, could propose no definite plan of ac- 
| tion, could place before the women of the 
| country no specific aim, could summon them 
tono immediate duty in the cause of “Wo- 
man’s advancement,” makes the Congress a 
grand failure. (8) Study and investigation 
are necessary to the progress of civilization; 
the writing and reading of essays for mutual 
improvement is an excellent esercise, and 
the place for these things is our educational 
institutions, the library, the debating room, 
the literary society. When women claim the 


time and attention of the public, it ought to 
be to present some great truth, to press some 
immediate need, or to urge home some duty 
a ry to be done. 

hat advantage is it to the world that the 
women whw figured, were praised by the 
press? The praises of the press ought to 
make us blush, when we see that those praises 
are based upon the omission of the one imper- 
ative need and urgent duty of the time, viz: 
Woman Suffrage. 
Oh, sisters, let us reject the “New Departure,” 
sugar plums are very indigestible material, 
let us not weaken our constitutions by taking 
them, better to breast the winds of winter in 
boldly seeing life for ourselves. Let us keep 
to the old cry, SUFFRAGE For WoMAN. Here 
lies her only salvation. An “Inviolate Home- 
stead,” an “Enlightened Motherhood,” a 
“Higher Education,” a ‘Noble Womanhood,’’ 
can be possible only when women are free. 

OLYMPIA Brown. 


The above criticism of Rev. Olympia Brown 
is so earnest and suggestive that it ought to be 
read by every friend of Woman Suffrage. But, 
in its application to the Woman’s Congress, it 
is not just, because it assumes that this Con- 
gress was held as a substitute for the Ameni- 
can Woman Surrrace Association by per- 
sons who desired to make a ‘‘New Departure” 
from Woman Suffrage, when the fact was 
quite otherwise. It is true that the Boston 
Journal, the Cincinnati Gazette and other pa- 
pers, have assumed that this was the case. 
Perhaps “the wish was father to the thought.’’ 
But no one who knows the facts can think so. 
For instance: The Woman’s Congress origi- 
nated with Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, Presi- 
dent of the New York Sorosis, a prominent ad- 
vocate of Woman Suffrage, who addressed the 
Legislature of New York in its behalf last win- 
ter. Of the 150 names of women given to the 
Call, nine tenths are known as Suffragists ; 
indeed it embraces the names of Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, Mary F. Eastman, Abba 
G. Woolson, Elizabeth K. Churchill and a ma- 
jority of the women who are publicly working 
for suffrage. If any intimation had been 
made that the Congress was to be anti-suffrage, 
no such Congress could have been held. Among 
the subjects proposed for discussion was ‘‘Wo- 
man’s place in Government” which assumes 
that Woman should have a place in Govern- 


Woman Suffrage Association was hastened 
and placed in the beginning of the week, after 
consultation with the ladies who were arrang- 
ing the Congress, for the purpose of enabling 
the delegates to each meeting to participate in 
the other one. Mrs. Livermore, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, while in the very act of urging suffrage 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, at the closing 
session of the Suffrage Association, was elect- 
ed President of the Woman’s Congress at the 
preliminary session ofthat body in New York, 
and Julia Ward Howe, just elected President 
of the American Suffrage Association, was 
elected first Vice-President of the Congress. 
Every officer in the Congress is, we believe, a 
suffragist. The Woman’s Journat, the rep- 
resentative of Suffrage, aided the Congress to 
the full extent of its ability, publishing the 
Call week after week, and devoting nearly one 
hundred columns of solid matter, at an expense 
cf several hundred dollars, to the publication 
of its proceedings. We desire to correct a few 
mistakes of fact in Miss Brown’s article as 
follows : 

1. So far from any attempt being made to 
exclude Susan B. Anthony from the Congress, 
she was specially invited to participate and 
declined to do so. 

2. Many people, who are growing towards 
Suffrage, can see other phases of Woman’s 
Rights earlier. Such persons naturally rejoice 
at seeing prominence given to “Enlightened 
Motherhood,” “Dress Reform,’’ ‘‘Co-educa- 
tion,” &c. ‘This was an additional reason why 
the Congress should have been held. 

3. The necessity of keeping Woman Suffrage 
separate from side issues in the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was and is impera- 
tive. Bnt it does not follow that a meeting to 
discuss side-issues should be kept separate from 
Suffrage. The Woman’s Congress was de- 
signed to embrace every subject connected 
with the Advancement of Woman, Suffrage 
included. 

4. Suffrage was not left out. It was on the 
list of subjects to be discussed. Mrs. Hooker 
read a paper in its support on the first day and 
Miss Eastman another, on the last day. 

5. Suffrage was repeatedly alluded to by 
the essayists and alwaysfavorably. If any op- 
ponents of Suffrage were present, they did not 
hear a single comforting sentence against .t. 

6. We have no reason to suppose that any 
intimation was ever given that Woman Suf- 
frage was to be “kept out.” If so, it was un- 
authorized and signally failed. 

7. Separate organizations of men and wo- 
men for special purposes are often useful and 
appropriate. Many women feel more freedom 
to speak and act when men are not present. 
A Woman Suffrage Society which should call 
itself National and exclude men would be ab- 
surd. But no one could object to a Woman’s 
Woman Sufirage Association, if any ladies see 
fit to form one. 

8. And finally, the refusal of the Woman’s 
Congress to put forward any crude aud hasty 
project of reform is not an evidence of failure, 
but an encouraging mark of wisdom. The 





Congress was held simply for the comparison 
. 


of views and opinions of women. In our opin- 
ion it was timely and useful, and gave valuable 
collateral aid to the great fundamental reform 
of Woman Suffrage. H. B. B. 
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LETTER FKOM CLARA BARTON. 


The following letter from Clara Barton was 
designed to be read at the recent Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, in Worcester, but was re- 
ceived too late. 

Mrs. Lucy Stonge.—Dear Madam. It is 
a source of sincere regret to me that an un- 
avoidable delay in the receipt of your kind 
letter of invitation, together with the unfav- 
orable state of the weather, render it impos- 
sible for me to be present at the Convention 


! At the election in Detroit, Michigan, last 
| week, everything passed off very smoothly, 
| and the inspectors got along finely, without 


| calling in outside assistance, except in the 
First Ward. A visit was made to the Board 
| here by Mr. and Mrs. Giles B. Stebbins, both 
of whom requested that their names should 
be entered upon the books. Mr. Stebbins’ 
name was regiatered without controversy, but 
| the inspectors refused to heed the appeals 
| and arguments made by Mrs. Stebbins in her 
behalf. In order, however, that there might 
| be no mistake as to their duty, they addressed 
| the following note to the City Counselor : 
| Hon, D, C. Holbrook, City Counsellor : 


ity, and especially, the advancement of Wo- | 


ment, The Annual Meeting of the American, 


of to-day. But although absent in body, 


| 
manhood, as the surest step towards such re- | 
sults. 


bor in this great cause; may every seed, sown, 
fall upon good soil, and every well spoken 


or strengthen some weak, wavering friend, 
untilin your own day and generation you 
shall see your great life-work accomplished, 
the sister and brother standing equal in life’s 
privileges as they stand in the heart love of 
the parents who bear them, and hear the na- 
tions of the earth with one accord saying, 
“Well done good and faithful servant.” 
Faithfully and cordially yours, 
CLARA BARTON. 
North Oxford, Nov. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Over one hundred ladies are said to be stud- 
ying law in the United States. 

The universities of Gottingen and Heidel- 
berg have resolved not to admit female stu- | 
dents- 

Mr. James Parton has recently prepared a | 
brief life of his late wife, widely known as 
Fanny Fern. 

Brigham Young has been re-elected Presi- | 
dent of the Church of the Latter Day Saints, | 
without dissent. 

In less than three months, more than thirty 
women have been appointed post-mistresses | 
in the United States. 


Mr. Julian, in his recent campaign speech | 
at Rockville, Ind., took strong grounds in fa- | 
vor of Woman Suffrage. 

Edwin James, in a speech to the electors of 
Marylebone, advocated Woman Suffrage, and 
at the close of the meeting received from his 
hearers a vote of thanks. 

The new Illinois homestead law exempts 
from seizure for debt homesteads to the value | 
of $1000, and adds a sewing machine to the | 
list of personal property exempt. 

Professor Howison will give eighteen lec- 
tures at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology on the logic of John Stuart Mill, on 
Monday and Friday evenings, beginning 
Noy. 17. ; 

Last year Matilda Fletcher did effective 
work in favor of the Republican cause as a 
political speaker. And now Julia Garretson 
is taking the lead among the Grange orators. 
She speaks from the same platform with the 
Master of the National Grange, and is very 
popular. 

At a lecture given by Rev. E. H. Chapin on 
Wednesday evening at Steinway Hall, for the 
benefit of the Woman’s Centennial Assvucia- 
tion,on the subject of “Woman and her Work,”’ 
all women, teachers and others engaged in 
earning their own livelihood were offered ad- 
mission at half price. 

The funeral of Mrs. Mary Curtis Lee, wife 
of the late Gen. R. E. Lee, who died in Lexing- 
ton, Va., on Thursday, took place Friday, in 
Memorial Chapel, in that town. Her three 
sonsand her daughter were present, with a 
large concourse of friends. Her remains were 
laid by the side of her husbands, inthe Memo- 
rial Chapel. Mrs. Lee was 67 years of age. 

Iowa is woman’s paradise. A majority of 
the State officers and also a majority of the 
State Judges of the highest State Court favor 
Woman Suffrage. The State Librarian is a 
woman, and the enrolling and engrossing 
clerks in the House are women. Women are 
reporters, copyists, and paper-folders in the 
State Capitol, and six women are serving as 
County Superintendents of schools. 

A case has just been decided in Massachu- 
setts in which a wife sought to recover from 
her husband, from whom she had been sepa- 
rated, the sum of $620. This money the wife 
had earned before her marriage, but had 
loaned it after that event to her impecunious 
spouse. The court gave judgment for the de- 
fendant on the ground that no contract be- 
tween husband and wife for the payment of 
money has any validity in law. 

The question whether Protestant marriages 
are dissolved by the conversion of one of the 
parties to Romanism has just bee. decided in 
Brazil. TwoGerman women, having married 
again while their husbands were alive, the 
Emperor, after consulting the Council of 
State, has decided that Protestant marriages 
are indissoluble, that the two women have in- 
curred the guilt of bigamy, and that the priests 
who performed the ceremony of marriage 
have made themselves liable to a criminal 

















word uproot the prejudices of some enemy, Abert Borsrorp, § 








prosecution, 


Dear Sin—Mrs. Giles B. Stebbins has applied 


know, my honored friend, that in spirit and | to this Board and demands the right to regis- 
heart 1 am with you. And with you in every | ter. This Board has declined to grant the re- 
movement, word and work, that tends to the | quest, on the ground that they do not believe 


elevation of mankind, the progress of human- | ber to be a legal elector. — 
all the required qualifications of an elector, 


except the fact of being a woman, and we there- 
| fore respectfully request that you instruct us 


May every day strengthen the hands that la- | 48 to our duty in the premises. 


Mrs. Stebbins has 


_ Very respectfully, 
8. R. Wootry, | Inspect’s of First Ward, 
In reply they received the following note : 
Woman cannot be enrolled or registered. 
Let her try it on. 
D. C. Hotrnoox, City Counsellor. 
October 24, 1872. 
This put a quietua on the proposed Woman 
Suffrage business, and everything worked as 
smoothly as before. 





Tse Youtn’s Companios, of Boston, is a 
thoroughly wide awake paper, having among 
its contributors such writers as Prof. de Mille, 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, Edward Eggleston, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Sophie May, Mrs. Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis, and Mrs. Louisa Chandler Moul- 
ton. No writers more attractive in the coun- 
try, and no publication for young people more 
enterprising and useful. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
The Eureka 10 yards, twist for Batton Hole and 
the 50 and 100 yards spoo!s for hand or machine sew- 


| ing are the best. 47 





Rare is the genius,and blest as it is rare, which 
can create additional sources of amusement and in- 
struction for the minds of children. The effort to 
teach Natural History by the new Game of Birds 
called Avilude is every way successful. This game 
is highly commended. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
76 cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Maas. 47—2t 


The United States Dispensatory, standard and 
most excellent authority, says: ‘Pills are much bet- 
ter preserved in glass bottles than in the common 
wood, or paste-board boxer, and should always be 
dispensed in glass by the apothecary." If you would 
use medicine superior, not only in being preserved 
fresh and perfect by compliance with this very im por- 
tant rule, but also in being composed of choice, con- 


centrated and chemically retined vegetable medicinal 


principles, instead of crude, bulky, cheap drugs that 
constitute the hugh pills put up in cheap wood or 
paper boxes, then take Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets, or Concentrated Root and Herbal Juice, 
Anti-Bilious Granules, 25 cents a vial, by druggists. 
47 707 
Davis’ Pain-Killer.—We have tested this 
medicine, and assure our readers that it not only pos. 
sesses all the virtues claimed for it, but, in many in- 
stances, surpasses any other remedy we have ever 
known, It should not be classed with the nostrums 
of the day, got up for the special purpose of pecuniary 
profit, but be regarded as one of the standard medi- 
cines for the public benetit.— Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


CARPETS FOR THE PropLe! The Panic has Done 
it! Several large invoices of Carpets have been sent 
over to us from the manufacturers, to be closed out 
for cash at less than cost of production. 

100 rolls of the celebrated Quaker Wool Carpets ut 
75 cents, never before sold for less than $1 00 

One invoice of 63 rolls, Two-Ply, at 62/ cents. 

One invoice of 44 rolls at 50 cents. 

One invoice of 175 rolls Printed Carpets at 25 cent. 

Best English Tapestry Brussels at 31.25. 

Second quality do, at $1.00. 

1000 Drugget Squares, with borders, at half value. 

Brussels Carpets and Qi! Cloths very much under 
usual prices. 

One invoice of 200 rolls Oil Carpets, 20 cents. 

Also the usual stock found in a first-class Carpet 
Store—ull selling at the aame Jow rate. 

The sale of these Carpeta at these low panic prices 
wili be confined to cash only. 

New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 
373 Washington Street, Bostou, 
Next building to Adams House. 
45—8t 

To aid in making Church Parlors attractive to the 
young, supply them liberaily with games of Avilude. 
If the sewing circle or sociable is to meet at your 
house, get at once Avilude, or Game of Birds. Sold 
by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of seveu- 
ty-five cents, by Weat & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

“Entertaining and instructive.”"—Zion’s Herald. 

45—2t 

Habitual Cestiveness causes Healache, 
Dizziness, Worms, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Sour 
Stomach, Bad Breath, &c. The surest preventive is 
Dr. HARRISON’s PERISTALTIC Lozences; being 
both Tonic and Laxative, they restore nature, thereby 
curing a costive habit. Inthe opinion of every Drug- 
gist, they are the most pleasant and effectual remedy 
for the piles, and the only one that reaches the cause, 
as outward applications are only time and a», ey 
wasted. Trial box, 30 cents. Large box W:ga ts, 
mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALM, a splendid 
cure for COUGHS, HOARSSNESS, and all throat and 
lung complaints. For sale by E.5. HARRISON & 
CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, and 
by all Druggists. 45M 








L)REE SHOW. 


When you are in Boston, ladies and 
gentlemen, drop in between It and 4 
o'clock, at the Hail Treadle Company’s 
r.oms, No. 133 Tremont Street, and see 
the Thirty-fuur Piemium Pictures giveu 


OLD AND NEW, 


by 
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POETRY. 


TO A CHILD. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


O child, sweet child, with eyes of blue, 
Come here and Jet me talk with you, 
Come climb upon my knee, and lay 
Your yellow hair against my gray 
And make a picture, full of charms, 
Of Childhood in Oid Age’s arms. 


Sometimes I hear you, at your play, 
Laugh out in such a happy way, 

And talk in babbling, busy words, 

As full of music as the birds, 

That I am sure your bright eyes see 
Some fairy friend that’s hid from me. 
And, sometimes, as you sit alone, 

Your eyes have grave and solemn grown, 
And I can fancy that you see 

Some glimpse of life’s great mystery, 
And that you understand and know 
The secrets which perplex us so. 

O child, with eyes of Heaven's own blue, 
I think that angels talk with you, 

And tell you secrets, strange and sweet, 
That your child-lips may not repeat. 
Pray God your soul may always be 

So pure that they can talk with thee! 





A WOMAN'S EYES. 


[The following poem is taken from advance sheets 
of a new volume of Poemsentitled Apple Blossoms, by 
Hattie Tyng Griswold.) 

’*Mid the purple isles of the Indian sea, 

A wonderful mountain rears its head, 

And so magnetic ’tis said to be, 

That the sailors look on its base with dread. 

And many the tale to you they will tell, 

Of how it will draw the bolts and bars 

From the staunchest ship with its sorcerer’s spell, 

And cast it afloat—rent sails and spars. 
And they say that a maiden dwelt near by, 
On another isle of this Indian sea, 
Who had seen the ships like sea gulls fly 
Up against this mountain of treachery, 
To be severed and sundered wide apart, 
’Till deep within her a horror grew 
That struck to the core of her very heart— 
Lest some sad day—the ship and the crew 


To her heart most dear, should fall a prey 
To this terrible mountain, grand and grim, 
And that she should see her lover lay 
Stark at her feet as she watched for him. 
And so deep the feeling of horror grew 
That she sat by day and she sat by night 
Gazing up to the mountain blue, 
And down to the sea at its base, so white. 
And one bright day the good ship came 
Sailing up to these Indian isles, ~ 
Right toward the mount with its crest of flame, 
Which beckoned it on with its sorcerer’s wiles. 
And the maiden’s heart grew faint with woe, 
As with anguished eyes she watched the ship, 
Sailing on in the evening glow 
Into the fatal mountain’s grip. 
But the maiden’s eyes so dark and deep, 
Such a counter sorcery did work, 
That the ship swayed back with majestic sweep 
And lay at her feet in the evening’s murk. 
And the lover clasped the maid in his arms, 
While the angry mountain leaped in flame— 
But was powerless evermore for harms, 
And lost in time its evil fame. 
’Tis a very fable some may say, 
But I, dear love, can well believe 
When I look in your face this happy day, 
And feel to my own your soft lips cleave, 
That a woman’s eyes could do all this— 
Yea, do, dear love, much more by far— 
For the sorcery of your look and kiss, 
Might draw a soul from the farthest star. 





MRS. POMEROY’S PIN-MONEY, 


BY MRS. O. W. SCOTT. 





Nellie Winthrop was one of those fortunate 
individuals whom God endows with active 
brain, healthy body, and that peculiar trait, 
which is best characterized as “‘spirit.” I say 
fortunate, because she was left, when a mere 
child, to the charity of the world, which, ae 
every one knows, somewhat resembles that of 
certain Indian tribes—letting the weakly chil- 
dren die off lest they become troublesome. 
But the world honors spirit, and when it saw 
that the little maiden was determined to beat 
down all opposition with her own tiny fists, it 
straightway smiled upon her; so Nellie found 
work here and there, and friends to counsel 
her, until] she accumulated a little money. 
Then she went to school, and in course of time 
became competent to teach in the common 
schools ; and proud enough she felt when she 
found herself sole mistress of a dozen back- 
wood urchins. Thus, teaching and studying 
alternately, she struggled on, until she found 
herself one of the most acceptable lady teach- 
ers of her native State. Districts that mourn- 
ed over peculiarly intractable pupils were her’s 
to subjugate ; and many a willful dunce did 
she lead with firm, but gentle hand, up the hill 
of science. 

And how she loved her work; and how she 
rejoiced in her freedom, and her well-earned 
independence; and how her black eyes would 
sparkle as she affirmed that she would always 
be “her own mistress.” 

But alas! she went to the rural village of 
Colebrook to teach during the fall and winter, 
and there she met Chester Pomeroy, a fine 
young farmer, who lived a mile from town. 
He loved her from the moment he saw her 
winsome face looking up from Esquire Gil- 
man’s pewin church; and she confessed to 
herself, as he stood up so straight in the gallery, 
leading the choir, and swelling out grandly on 
the tenor, thath was “well enough,” which 
was considerable for Nellie Winthrop to admit 
of any young man. 

Esquire Gilman’s wife was Chester’s aunt, 


| a match was made; and before spring, Nellie 
| yielded her boasted independence. There 
| were some who said it was a shame for her 
to marry a farmer; a college professor would 
not be half good enough. But the trouble was, 
Nellie loved the farmer better than any pro- 
fessor ; so, when her school finished, she sat 
down to Mrs. Gilman’s sewing machine, and 
meekly stitched away at her outfit. 

Mrs. Gilman made an old-fashioned quilting, 
too, so that each enthusiastic lady friend could 
“set a stitch’’ for Nellie; and her parlors were 
filled with those who had learned to love the 
energetic young teacher. 

“Ah, Nellie,” said Miss Eunice Perkins, who 
was just a little past thirty, “You'll have to 
give up your independent ways when you are 
married. How do youthink you'll relish going 
to your husband for all you have?” looking 
up keenly as she threaded her needle. 

Nellie tossed her head in a very unsubdued 
style as she answered: “I'd like to see the 
man that could make a beggar of me, Miss 
Perkins, I expect to help do the work, and 
then share in the profits. I would like to know 
what right a man has to call everything his? 
But then, I do not anticipate any difficulty,” 
and a quick blush rose to Nellie’s cheek as she 
thought, “Chester is too generous to be like 
other men—bless him.” 

Miss Perkins arched her eyebrows, and Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Middleton exchanged glances, 
which said as plainly as words could have done, 
“Poor child! you don’t know anything about 
it. We thought just so once.” 

Time passed on, and Nellie Winthrop be- 
came Mrs. Pomeroy, and took her place among 
the matrons of the land. Her husband had 
been able to pay but little, as yet, toward his 
farm, which he had purchased of wealthy and 
miserly old Mr. Goldthwait. So, to lessen his 
burden, Nellie spen@all her precious earnings 
in furnishings for the cosy farmhouse, of which 
she was installed mistress. 

The manifold duties of housekeeping were 
new to her; but she assumed them with the 
same courage and energy that had character- 
ized her whole life, and soon conquered even 
the mysteries of butter-making and poultry- 
raising. She blistered her hands almost daily, 
and grew as brown as a gypsy in making ex- 
cursions over the farm to assist and encourage 
Chester’s numerous enterprises, But she was 
happy and cheerful over her unaccustomed 
labors, for wasn’t everything to be ours by and 
by ? 

Thus brightly the summer months passed, 
and the early Autumn, The butter was sold, 
and Chester announced, with pardonable pride, 
that it brought the very highest price. The 
apples went next, and then the plump chick- 
ens that Nellie had so assiduously watched; 
then the wheat and oats, and everything that 
could well be spared, went to swell the income. 

Chester was jubilant over the result. 

“I tell you, Nellie,” said he, “its worth 
everything to have a good wife. We have been 
wonderfully prospered. Mr. Goldthwait wants 
to get the farm back into his hands, but he 
can’t do it, for the second payment is ready 
for him, and I have considerable money be- 
sides.” 

Nellie heard all this, and rejoiced with him; 
but she began to wonder vaguely when she 
was to receive her share of the wonderful in- 
come. 

Not a cent had she in the well-filled purse ; 
and a* she ruefully surveyed her boots, she 
fully realized that even the strong” ties, sup- 
posed to exist between sole and upper leather, 
must yield to the footsteps of time. She was 
so hard on boots! ‘And who wouldn’t be ?” 
she said to herself grimly, “trotting all over 
the house, and out into the yardevery half 
hour to eee if a stray hawk is after my chick- 
ens?” 

When the cold November winds began to 
blow, Mrs. Nellie said to herself, “It is no use! 
my lace bonnet and white gloves look ridicu- 
lous at this season, and my boots grow worse 
and worse. I must stay at home from church.” 

But no, her husband would not listen to that; 
he felt lost without her company, and her alto 
in the choir. So, without telling him the cause 
of the proposition, she retrimmed her old hat, 
mended her second-best kids, and patched her 
boot, with the aid of an awl to pierce the sole. 
Not being a cobbler by profession, her fingers 
received some wounds which made her feel 
almost exasperated ; and she concluded that if 
men were not as blind as bats by nature, Ches- 
ter would see thatehe needed some new ones. 
He, innocent heart, thought she looked uncom- 
monly well, as she appeared on Sunday morn- 
ing, arrayed in her “‘old things,” and, although 
she took pains to put the worst foot forward 
as she stepped into the carriage, Chester only 
thought, “What a pretty little foot my wife 
has got.” 

His new broadcloth suit, was warranted to 
last a year at least, and what should he know 
of a woman’s want’s ? 

Monday morning, Nellie scrubbed out her 
clothes with more than usual celerity ; for tor- 
turing thoughts make one’s hands move quick- 
ly; and the day before, while in Sabbath 
school, she had been horrified to see that her 
impromptu cobbling was proving treacherous, 
and her boot gaping in derision. “I wonder if 
Chester expects my clothes will last forever,” 
said she to herself. “Maybe he expects I'll ask 





and with her consent and womanly assistance, 


him for money, but I cannot! Oh dear, I can- 


Haven’t I earned anything, I'd like to 
know? And isn’t it right for him to give me 
apart of the gain? I guess I could take care 
of myself better than he does it,” and ifa few 
tears ran down her cheeks, think it not strange, 
oh, ye lovers of independence ! 

That night, on his return from the village, 
Chester tossed a bundle into her lap, saying: 
‘I’ve got some splendid cloth there for a vest, 
Nellie; I have always bought my clothing 
ready-made, but I knew you could make it so 
nicely—and it will save two dollars. 

Nellie told him she would try to do it, and 
then, as ifthe thought had just occurred to her, 
she added: “By the way, Chester, I think I 
must have some new boots sometime this 
week.” 

“Well, I’d go to Stearns’ and get some then, 
if I were you. He’s just got his new goods,” 
and Chester unfolded his newspaper and began 
to read. Poor Nellie bit her lip, and wonder- 
ed if other husbands were as slow to take a 
hint as her’s was proving himself to be. She 
said not another word, however, and the next 
afternoon, got ready for her shopping expedi- 
tion—she could fortunately wear rubbers—and 
waited for her liege lord to provide her with 
the necessary funds. 

But he sat writing at his desk, oblivious of 
all domestic cares, and at length she said, with 
an assumed nonchalance, “Can you let me 
have some money, Chester?” 

“Oh! yes, you haven’t any, have you?” and 
he drew out his wallet and began to count the 
bills therein. 

“There’s five—that must go to Mr. Jackson 
for the use of his team ; and three—my minis- 
ter’s tax exactly; and ten—that goes for a 
new sleigh-robe; and two—youcan have that, 
I guess,” separating it from the rest ;“ will 
that do ?.’ 

Nellie’s face grew white and then red, and 
her heart beat so that she could hardly answer : 
“I will try to make it.” 

Chester looked up, thinking her voice did 
not sound just natural; but she had turned to- 
ward the window. 

“There’s some change you can have too,” 
said he, adding several pieces of scrip to the 
bill. She took the money, thrust it into her 
purse, and walked rapidly away; but -her 
thoughts ran somewhat after this fashion: 
“And so my claim is last and least in his esti- 
mation. I suppose that is the reason that so 
many women grow so sort of antiquated; they 
hate to beg.” Her husband’s ears would have 
tingled could he have known these reflections, 
but as it was, he only looked after her and 
thought what a fortunate fellow he was to get 
such a wife. 

After purchasing an inferior pair of boots, 
Mrs. Nellie found that she had thirty cents re- 
maining, which was speedily invested in pins, 
needles, and thread, and she returned home re- 
solved “to labor and to wait” alittle while lon- 
ger. 

A few days after this,as she was bending 
over the table trying to cut Chester’s vest, 
Miss Eunice Perkins called, and after a few 
minutes desultory chat, the worthy spinster 
drew from her pocket a paper which she hand- 
ed to Nellie, saying as she did so: ‘We are 
trying to get money to purchase a silk dress 
for a Christmas present to our pastor’s wife. 
As the gentlemen are trying to do something 
for the pastor, we ladies intend to get her dress 
among ourselves. Some one reminded me to 
come to you; you used to beso liberal in your 
subscriptions,” 

Nellie tried to read the well-known names 
already on the paper, but a film seemed to 
come before her eyes, and she felt the blood 
rushing to hercheeks. She tried to smile, how- 
ever, as she said: “I really haven’t any mon- 
ey by me to-day, Miss Perkins—and I can’t tell 
you—I think you need not rely on me for any- 
thing.” 

Miss Perkins gave a little feminine shriek. 
“There ! there! now confess, Mrs., Pomeroy ; 
isn’t it just as I told you? Can you married 
ladies have half the independence that we sin- 
gle one’s have?” and she tried to look very 
knowing. 

“Have I ever said but that I have enough of 
everything?” asked Nellie, with a little of the 
dignity that used to subdue troublesome boys. 

“Oh no, of course not. Everybody says 
you’ve got an excellent husband; andI am 
sure I didn’t mean anything. You know it is 
my way to joke a little occasionally, and you 
remember our little talk about pin-money,” 
and with continued protestations, Miss Perkins 
slid the paper into her pocket again, and took 
her departure. Then Nellie put her head down 
on the table and had a good cry. When Christ- 
mas came, she thought of the pretty dressing- 
gown she had made for Chester the year before 
when she was only “engaged ;” and wished she 
could do as much again, “but what would a 
present be worth, begged from his own pock- 
et?” said she. 

Chester’s gift to her was a wringing-ma- 
chine. The year before, it was a book of poems; 
but then, the machine was vastly more useful, 
and given with an undiminished affection she 
knew, only it was so practical.” 

Nellie did not ask for any more money dur- 
ing the winter, although once she made a pur- 
chase while Chester leaned over the counter to 
offer well-meant advice, and then afterward 
paid for it from his own pocket. 


not! 





Not but that he was willing to do this, but 





she thought how much betterit would have 
seemed to count the money from her own little 
purse, as she used todo. It was very natural, 
under the circumstances, for Nellie to wish 
that she could do something in addition to her 
daily duties that should bring the longed for 
“pin-money,” but not until the following May 
was there an opportunity. Then, as she was 
passing his house one afternoon, old Mr. Stan- 
ly accosted her. “Mrs. Pomeroy,” said he, 
“if you wasn’t a married woman, I should be 
after you to teach our district school this sum- 
mer. We have got some good-sized girls that 
would go, if I could find the right teacher. 

“How much will you give me if I will take 
the school?” Asked Nellie, trying to conceal 
her delight at the proposition. 

“Wouldn’t take it, would you now” said 
the old man. “I’d give you—well, I’d give you 


fifty dollars. You’d board to home of course.” } 


“I will let you know my decision to-morrow 
morning, Mr. Stanly, but please don’t men- 
tion that I think of teaching.” 

That night Chester was informed of her 
“splendid plan.” ‘You see the school-house 
is so near us, and a nice long time before and 
after each session todo my work; and I am so 
strong. Please say yes, Chester,’’ she pleaded, 
and so he at last consented, and the school was 
engaged. 

With unfaltering courage, and a feeling of 
her old independence, Nellie commenced her 
work; busy from morning until night, and 
happier than ever, until at the end of the 
fourth week, Chester fell from the beams of 
the barn and broke his leg. Then she wanted 
to give it up; but after a few days’ interrup- 
tion, he insisted upon her resuming it. Then, 
poor fellow! he had nothing to do but lie on 
the parlor sofa and watch the road to the school- 
house door, and the hands of the clock creep- 
ing around at a snail’s pace, measuring off the 
time for her return. Yes, he had his farm to 
worry about, also; and the “help,” and Mr. 
Goldthwait’s next- payment. He knew that 
everything was being neglected, and oh, how 
he longed for the use of his helpless limb once 
more! But one day, as he was trying to plan 
and calculate for the payment, he happened to 
think of Nellie’s fifty dollars; and then his 
mind was at rest, for he felt sure it would be 
sufficient to make up all deficiencies, The 
school was finished at last, and Mr. Stanly 
promptly gave Nellie the promised wages, say- 
ing as he did so that she had earned double the 
sum, which was sweet music in her ears. Tears 
of gratitude filled her eyes, and as she hurried 
home, she felt at least an inch taller than usual. 
Chester began to hobble about on crutches 
during the harvest season, only to find, as he 
had feared, that the farm had been neglected, 
and was not going to meet his expectations of 
the spring. He could not complain of Nellie’s 
work, however, for she had not let the dairy 
suffer; so that from that, and the other sources, 
he could nearly meet the five hundred dollar 
payment. ‘Nellie’s money would just make it 
out, I think,” said he to himself, but although 
he hinted again and again of the lack, and her 
ability to meet it®she was strangely slow to 
understand, and would innocently inquire, 
‘What can you do, Chester ?” 

He was too proud to ask her outright for her 
hard-earned money, but he thought half angri- 
ly, “Why doesn’t she offer it,? she ought to 
know I need it.” But he did not know how 
often she longed to do it, only being restrained 
by her determination that he should ask and 
find out how good it seemed. 

One day a peremptory note from Mr. Gold- 
thwait, saying that the payment was due, and 
must be made before night, brought matters to 
a crisis. : 

Nellie saw the messenger who brought the 
unwelcome note, and saw her husband as he 
leaned against the garden fence to read it, and 
pitied him so much that she wanted to rush 
out with her offering at once ; but he turned to- 
ward the house, and she sat down quietly to her 
sewing; not looking up even when she heard 
his crutch coming thump, thump, thump across 
the floor. i 

“Nellie, its just as I feared. Hear this;”’ 
and then he read the missive with its cruel 
threat, that unless the money was brought that 
night, Mr. Goldthwait would take the place. 

“Isn’t that too bad? What will you do?’’ 
asked Nellie sympathizingly. 

“I can’t make up the five hundred unless 
you let me have your money, now that isa 
fact,” was the desperate answer. 

“Well, I will see what I can do,” said Nellie, 
cooly, as she brought forth her treasure. 

“There is ten, that will buy a new dress; 
and ten, a cloak; and five,a hat or bonnet; 
and ten—I shall need that for boots, gloves, 
and other little things. I think Ican let you 
have fifteen dollars,” looking up innocently. 
A grieved look spread all over Chester’s face ; 
the corners of his mouth began to twitch, and 
if he had not been a man, and six feet high, 
he would have cried. 

“Nellie!” that was all he could say. 

“What?” and then Nellie had both arms 
around his neck, and the bills were all thrust 
into his hand, “I meant you should have them 
all,” she sobbed. 

“What made you act so, then? how could 
you be so—so provoking ?” said Chester: 

Then Mrs. Nellie sat up very straight, and 
said she, “Did you hate to ask me for that 
money, Chester ?” 





“You know I did,” was the answer. 

“Well, why haven’t you asked for it be- 
fore ?” 

“Because, you knew I wanted it days and 


| days ago; andI thought you ought to offer it. 


Of course, I didn’t want to come to you like 
some old beggar,” said Chester. 

Nellie clapped her hands. “I want to tell 
you a little story now,” said she. ‘There was 
once a girl who had always earned her money, 
and fought her way in the world alone, and 
succeeded well, too. ° 

“But she was foolish enough to get married ; 
and then she had to work twice as hard as 
ever before, and have double the care ; but for 
all that, she never received a single penny with- 
out asking her husband for it; nor did she 
spend one without his knowing what she re- 
ceived in return. 

“Now this was very humiliating ; and some- 
times she would think she never could ask 
again; and then she would cry and cry, and 
oh, Chester, you don’t know how I have cried, 
it seemed so—so,”’ and Nellie’s head went 
down again. ° 

“Why, Nellie! why, darling! I never 
thought—why, did you feel like that? But its 
different, you know, with you. Women never 
-—why they expect to ask their husbands—” 

“It isn’t one bit different, either!” cried Nel- 
lie, dashing the tears away. “I amas sensi- 
tive as you are; and there’s nothing I dread 
worse than asking for money. Hundreds of 
women feel just so, too, only its the custom for 
them to be domestic beggars, and they dislike 
to make a fuss; but I’d like to hear one say 
she admires the custom. 

“Why, haven’t we a right to use a part of 
our earnings after, as well as before we are 
married ?” 

“Well, you have. But I supposed you would 
ask for what you wanted. My mother al- 
ways—” 

“But you see now how hard it is to ask for 
what you feel ought to be freely given,” inter- 
rupted his wife. “Of course I feel as anxious 
to pay off our debt as you do, so I would not 
be extravagant; but if Icould have ever so 
little, and feel that it was mine—freely and 
rightfully mine—don’t you see how much more 
pleasant it‘would be ? Then, if I wanted to 
give a dollar to the Missionary cause, I could 
calculate my expenses just asI used to, and 
practice a little self-denial, and do it. Don’t 
you see, that as it is, women can’t know much 
about the luxury of giving? Just put your- 
self in my place, and think how ridiculous it 
would make you feel, to be obliged to come to 
my pocket every time you wanted to be charit- 
able.” 

“Oh my! I cant imagine such a thing! I 
wouldn’t do it, you see,” laughed Chester. 

‘Nor would any man. Now do you think I 
ought to?”’ asked Nellie. 

“No, I do not, and you shan’t be obliged to 
suffer so again, I promise you; but really, I 
never thought but it was natural, and all right 
for you to.” 

**You will know better after this,” said Nel- 
lie, ‘‘but I suppose you are anxious to go to 
Mr. Goldthwait’s, so I will not detain you.” 
She stood at the window and watched him, as 
he rode away, with a light heart; for she felt 
that what had so threatened to mar her domes- 
tic happiness was banished forever. 

Nellie never taught again, save when she es- 
tablished an infant school in her own kitchen ; 
but no subscription paper ever gave her “sink- 
ing feelings,” nor did she ever resume the 
trade of cobbler; for in her own little purse 
was punctually deposited what Chester laugh- 
ingly called, her “monthly dividends.” — Wood’s 
Household Magazine. 








TRAVELING FEMALES, 


“M. Quod,” of the Detroit Free Press, 
“took charge of a lady” on a railway car the 
other day, and thus details his woes: “Per- 
haps the man meant to do me a favor when 
he came up to me at the depot, with a spinster 
hugging his arm, and wanted to know if I 
wouldn’t take charge of her from Chicago to 
Detroit. Many men think arailroad journey 
rendered really pleasant by the companion- 
ship of an unprotected female. She insisted 
on counting her bandbox aud traveling bag 
as we got seated. She counted. There were 
two. I counted and made no more nor less. 
Then she wanted her parasol put into the 
rack, her shawl folded up and her bandbox 
counted again. I counted it. There was just 
exactly one bandbox of it. As we got started 
she wanted to knowif I was sure that we 
were on the right road to Detroit. I was sure. 
Then she wanted her traveling bag counted. 
Icounted it. By this time she wanted the 
window up, and asked me if it wasn’t a hot 
day. Isaid it was. Then she felt for her 
money and found it safe, though she was sure 
she had lost it. While counting it she related 
how Mrs. Graff, in going East, five years ago, 
had lost her purse and three dollars, She 
wound up the story by asking me if it wasn’t 
ahotday. I said it was. Then she wanted 
that bandbox counted, and I counted him. 
He was still one bandbox. There was a pause 
of five minutes, and then she wanted a drink. 
I got it for her. Then she wanted to know if 
we were on the right road to Detroit, I as- 
sured her that I was positive of the fact. The 
brakeman here called out the name of a sta- 
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tion in such an indistinct manner that the 
lady wanted me to go and see what the name 
really was. I went. It was Calumet. She 
wanted to know if I was sure that it was Cal- 
umet, and I put my hand on my sacred heart 
and assured her that I would perish sooner 
than deceive her. By this time she wanted 
the traveling bag counted, and I counted her 
She figured up as before. I had just finished 
counting when she wanted to know if I did not 
think it was ahotday. I told herIdid. We 
got along very well for the next half hour, as 
I got her to narrating a story about how she 
got lost in the woods eighteen years ago; but 
as soon as she finished it she wanted to know 
if I was sure that we were on the right road to 
Detroit. I told her that I hoped to perish 
with the liars if we were not, and she was sat- 
isfied. Then the parasol felldown; she want- 
ed me.to change a ten cent piece, and the win- 
dow had to go down. When we got down to 
Marshall she wanted to know if the place 
wasn’t named after court martial, and wheth- 
er it wasn’t barely possible that the station 
was Niles instead of Marshall. The bandbox 
was counted again, and he was just one. 
Then the window went up, and she asked me 
if, in my opinion, it wasn’t a hot day. I re- 
plied that it was. Then she related a story 
about her uncle, another about a young lady 
who had been dead several years. During 
that day I counted that bandbox three hun- 
dred times; raised the window thirty times; 
said it was a hot day until my tongue was blis- 
tered; arranged that parasol twenty-one 
times; got her sixteen drinks of water, and in- 
quired the name of thirteen stations. She 
said it was so nice to have a man in whom a 
stranger could place confidence, and I dared 
not reply for fear of bringing out another sto- 
ry. When we reached Detroit I counted the 
things three times over, he!ped her off the cars, 
got her a hack, directed her to a hotel, told her 
the street, price, name of the landlord, head 
waiter, porter and cook ; assured her she would 
not be robbed or murdered; that it had been 
a hot day; that Detroit had a population of 
100,000; that the fall term of school had com- 
menced; that all Detroit hack drivers were 
henest and obliging. Poor woman! I hope 
the landlord didn’t get out of patience with 
her artless ways.”’ 


—<—— _———_—— 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


The large number of American ladies in 
Paris is having the effect of checking the of- 
fensive manners of young Frenchmen to un- 
protected ladies on the streets. A year ago 
a lady of youth and personal attractions was 
sure to be accosted if she attempted to go out 
alone, and persistently followed by these 
young street loungers. Twoor three of them 
have, in the meantime, been punished for 
their offensive conduct to American ladies 
which has had the effect of very generally rem- 
edying the evil complained of. On the bou- 
levards, and in the neighborhood of all the 
large hotels, American ladies move about, 
shopping or promenading, singly or in couples, 
with immunity, and are as respectfully treated 
as if on Baltimore Street or Broadway. We 
record this gratifying improvement with pleas- 
ure, and in behalf of the ladies return thanks 
to those who have taught them better man- 
ners. The police are also very watchful, and 
are doing their best to render the streets of 
Paris as safe to an unprotected lady as those 
of any other city. The young French ladies 
who never venture on the streets without a 
gentleman friend or a duenna, are astonished 
at the bravery of American ladies in venturing 
abroad alone, and persist that it would not be 
safe for young French ladies to follow their ex- 
ample. If their fathers and brothers would 
knock a few of these scamps down, it would 
very soon give them immunity also. 


THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF WOMEN. 


In a recent issue of the Times I observed a 
letter written by a pioneer farmer, I suppose, 
in which, with intense selfishness, he bewails 
the extravagance of women. He evidently 
believes all the evils of the presenttime are to 
be ascribed solely to that cause. He is sigh- 
ing for the good old days when women stewed 
and baked themselves, in their efforts to cook 
for their families, bending their poor backs 
over the oven, frying-pan or spider. Some 
months ago I spent a day in company with an 
aged friend, whose memory extended back 
into the past over sixty-five years, and she told 
me of a neighbor of those early days, who 
worked as many hours in the harvest field as 
did her husband and hired men, and did all 
her own housework besides. She arose early 
and prepared breakfast. She left the field 
when the men did and got them their dinner; 
after which the men took their noon-day rest, 
and she washed breakfast and dinner dishes, 
and looked after things generally. 

As for the extravagance complained of, it is 
simply human nature; each wants as good as 
her neighbor. Honestly, my good old farmer 
friend, didn’t your wife want as good a sugar- 
trough to wash her clothes in as her friend, 
the militia General’s wife, had for her use? 
Many women abuse their privileges, no doubt, 
but I thank God they have the privileges, 
while I deeply regret such perversion as may 
exist. Walking through an old-time grave- 
yard I noted the names of three young wives 





of one man. They were lying side by side 
and ranged in years from seventeen to twen- 
ty-five years. Hard work brought them there 
How many sighs are wasted because men can 
live easier than in the oldentime? And who 
blames cigars and fast horses and cards and 
bad whisky for the demoralizing tendencies of 
our voung men, and some, too, who are not so 
young? For my share in aiding and abetting 
“women’s extravagance,” I advise all wives to 
have every comfort and convenience which 
your husbands’ purses will allow, taking care, 
of course, that they are conveniences, and not 
merely show-pieces. And your condition be- 
ing thus improved, improve yourselves.—Green 
Gage in Cincinnati Times. 


a 


GEORGE SAND. 


George Sand, the great female novelist of 
France, lives almost exclusively at her house in 
Tours, her splendid country-seat in Berri hav- 
ing been sold to two wealthy Englishmen, 
When George Sand was a young girl she 
looked prematurely old; but since she has 
become a ripened matron she looks hardly 
fifty, although she is over sixty. She is the 
happy grandmother of an interesting family 
of thirteen, and she told the younger Dumas 
only a few months ago that she should not 
be at all surprised if she should become a 
great-grandmother. Her house is very plain- 
ly furnished, but it is everywhere full of books. 
How she reads all of themis a mystery td 
those who know her; but she does read them. 
As soon as the candles are lighted in the 
evening she begins to write, and continues 
until eleven or twelve, performing during this 
time an amazing amount of work. She has 
often been known to finish one of her extra- 
ordinary twenty-page articlesin the Revue des 
Deux Mondes at one sitting. Such an article 
is worth three or four thousand francs to her; 
and M. Buloz, of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
is glad to pay her that price every fortnight. 
She also receives from Levy Freres forty 
thousand francs a year for her copyrights. 
Her son, Maurice Sand, is an excellent feuille- 
tonniste and earns plenty of money on the 
Parisian journals. He leans towards the 
Bonapa tists, and, in consequence, is not on 
the best of terms with bis mother, who is a 
devoted Republican. Maurice Sand is mar- 
ried to an American lady from Boston, named 
Gaston, and speaks and writes English fluent- 
ly. 


a 


EDMONIA LEWIS. 


Edmonia Lewis, the colored sculptor, has 
recently given one of the New York papers 
some of the main facts of her history. She 
was born at Greenbush, N. Y., her father being 
a negro and her mother a Chippewa Indian. 
They died when she was quite young, and she 
was then taken care of by two Indian aunts in 
Canada, whither the tribe removed. When 
she was about thirteen years of age her brother 
interested himself in getting her an education, 
and she attended school in Albany for some 
time, after which she became a student in 
Oberlin college, O., and studied there four 
years. Then she went to Boston to study 
music, and while there determined to become 
asculptor. She attempted to copy a model 
of a baby’s foot, and failed miserably in the 
first trials, but she persevered and at last suc- 
ceeded. Then she tried a bust of Voltaire, 
but her first success was a bust of Colonel 
Shaw, who fellat Fort Wagner. She received 
for this a sufficient sum to enable her to go to 
Rome, where the advice of Harriet Hosmer 
and Hiram Powers materially assisted her. 
She modeled there her “Marriage of Hiawatha” 
and received an order for a marble copy while 
the group was yetinclay. “The Old Arrow- 
maker and his Daughter,” which she modeled 
next, was purchased by Charlotte Cushman 
and presented to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Boston, and the marquis of 
Bute gave her $3000 for a Madonna and Child. 
Her works have gained several gold medals 
and diplomas, and on the whole she has been 
very successful, She proposes to make a stat- 
ue for the Philadelphia exposition, to be exhib- 
ited anonymously, so that it may be judged 
solely on its merits. She will spend her life in 
Italy, though she will pay the United States 
an occsional visit. 





A CHEERFUL GIVER. 


Mrs. Anson Stokes of New York, formerly 
Miss Phelps, daughter and sole heir of the 
head of the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., seems, 
according to the New York Sun, to be one of 
those cheerful givers whom the Lord must love. 
With almost unlimited financial ability to 
make tlie hearts of the poor leap for joy, she 
has expended her thousands judiciously; her 
charities are all original and as she gives not on- 
ly money but nearly all her time, everything 
has the benefit of her personal supervision. She 
has always been liberal in her gifts to asylums, 
retreats, charity schools, etc. ; but, this sum- 
mer, she has fitted up a boarding-house of her 
own for the children of women working for wa- 
ges. Itis a large, airy mansion, situated upon 
a lofty hill on Staten Island, away up among 
the birds; in fact, where everything is green 
and fresh and cool. Competent nurses have 


been provided, and the little patrons have the 
best of care and attention. Here those mothers 
whose duties require them to be separated from 





thair children may place them, at from $6 to | 
$8 a month, according to age, with the assur- | 
ance that they will have as good a time as a 
baby can, and be “returned in good order.” | 
The institution has a two-fold purpose, how- | 
ever. Aside from boarding the class already | 
mentioned, it is intended as a summer resort | 
for children from the city industrial schools, 
where they can spend a delightful week or two 
in breathing pure air and generally enjoying 
themselves. The house is so elegantly fitted | 
up that the children have almost the luxuries | 
of rich people’s children, and Mrs. Stokes | 
drives over two or three times a week with her | 
hands full of good things. The whole income | 
of $100,000, presented to her on her wedding- 
day by her father, is devoted to this and other 
charities. And yet this woman cannot vote to 
protect her property against “Boss Tweed” 
and his confederates, because she is a woman. 





MR. MILL’S OPINION OF HIS WIFE. 


The following refers to the commencement 
of the most valuable friendship of John Stuart 
Mill’s life: “Although it was years after my 
introduction to Mrs. Taylor before my ac- 
quaintance with her became at all intimate or 
confidential, I very soon felt her to be the 
most admirable person I had ever known. It 
is not to be supposed that she was, or that any 
one at the age at which I first saw her could 
be, all that she afterwards became. Least of 
all could this be true of her, with whom self- 
improvement, progress in the highest and in 
all senses, was a law of her nature—a necessity 
equally from the ardor with which she sought 
it and from the spontaneous tendency of facul- 
ties which could not receivean impression or 
an experience without making it the source or 
the occasion of an accession of wisdom. Up to 
the time when I first saw her, her rich and 
po-verful nature had chiefly unfolded itself ac- 
cording to the received type of feminine genius- 
To her outer circle she was a beauty and wit, 
with an air of natural distinction felt by all who 
approached her; to the inner, a woman of deep 
and strong feeling, of penetrating and intuitive 
intelligence, and of an eminently meditative 
and poetic nature. Married at an early age to 
a most upright, brave and honorable man, of 
liberal opinions and good education, but with- 
out the intellectual or artistic tastes which 
would have made him a companion for her, 
though a steady and affectionate friend, for 
whom she had true esteem and the strongest 
affection through life, and whom she most 
deeply lamented when dead, shut out by the 
social disabilities of woman from any adequate 
exercise of her highest faculties in action on 
the world without, her life was one of inward 
meditation, varied by familiar intercourse with 
asmall circle of friends, of whom one only 
(long since deceased) was a person of genius, 
or of capabilities of feeling or intellect kindred 
with her own, butall had more or less of alli- 
ance with her in sentiments and opinions. In 
general spiritual characteristics, as well as in 
temperament and organization, I have often 
compared her as she was at this time to Shelley ; 
but in thought and intellect Shelley, so far as 
his powers were developed in his short life, 
was but a child compared with what she ulti- 
mately became.” — Globe. 





A STATE RULED BY WOMEN. 


Among the Holland possessions there is a 
remarkable little State which, in its constitu- 
tion and original customs of its inhabitants, 
surpasses the boldest dream of American eman- 
cipation ladies. Upon the Island of Java, 
between the cities of Batavia and Samerang, 
lies the little kingdom of Bantam. Although 
tributary to Holland, it is an independent 
State, politically without importance, yet hap- 
py, rich, and since time immemorial governed 
and defended by women. The sovereign is 
indeed a man, butall the rest of the government 
belongs to the fair sex. The king is entirely 
dependent upon his State council, composed of 
three women. The highest authorities, all 
State officers, court functionaries, military 
commanders and soldiers, are, without excep- 
tion, of the female sex. The men are agri- 
culturist and merchants. The body-guard of 
the king is formed ofthe female elite. These 
Amazons ride in the masculine style, wearing 
sharp steel points instead of spurs. They carry 
a pointed lance, which they swing very grace- 
fully, and also a musket, which is discharged 
at full gallop. The throne is inheritable by 
the eldest son, and in case the king dies without 
issue a hundred elected Amazons assemble, in 
order to choose a successor from among their 
own suns. The chosen one is then proclaimed 
lawful king. The capital city of this little 
State lies in one of the most picturesque parts 
of the island, in a fruitful plain, and is defended 
by two well kept fortresses.— Galaxy. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN ENGLAND. 


Women are fast getting their rights in Eng- 
land, and people are as quick in recognizing 
them as they are in this country. Not only 
does the Government show a decided disposi- 
tion for employing female clerks in the public 
departments, but no fewer than thirty-six 
young women are performing clerical duties 
in a large London insurance office on Ludgate 
Hill. It is especially gratifying to learn from 
a London contemporary that these young per- 
sons are of various ages, which shows consid- 








erable discriminating tact on the part of the 


male rulers of the establishment, enjoy excel- 
lent health and spirits, and are unanimous in 
agreeing that regular employment, if moder- 
ate, is peculiarly salutary. No doubt,as far 
as this is concerned, many less fortunate men 
will be found to agree with them. 





- HUMOROUS. 


Why is a recruiting sergeant like the wind ? 
Because he blows where he ’listeth. 


A young lady last week declined frosted 
~~ nema she thought it might give her 
a cold. 


A man who is given to deep study we calla 
book-worm. If he goes deeply into geometry, 
therefore, he becomes an angle-worm. 

“Birdie’’ is what a young husband fondly 
calls his wife, because, as he says, she is al- 
ways associated in his mind with a bill. 


While witnessing a game of base-ball out 
West a boy was struck on the back of his 
head, the baw! coming out of his mouth. 


A a in Pennsylvania, instead of 
suying, “Let us pray,’’ says, “Let us interview 
the throne of grace!” 
been a reporter. 


“Professor, will you have a cigar?” said 
aman in the office of a Boston hotel; and 
nineteen men stood up and replied, “Thank ye 
—don’t care if I do.” 


“Have you seen my black-faced antelope ?” 
inquired Mr. Leoscope, who had a collection 
of animals, of his friend Bottlejack. ‘No, I 
havn’t; whom did your black-faced aunt elope 
with ?” 2 

The editor of the Huntsville (Mo.) Herald 
pops the question in his paper in this public 
fashion: “There’s a certain girl in this town 
who can carry our smoke house keys for life, 
if she’ll only say the word.” 

The celebrated John Randolph met a per- 
sonal enemy in tbe street one day who refused 
to give him half of the side walk, saying that 
he never turned out for a rascal. “I do,’’ 
said Randolph, stepping aside, and politely 
raising his hat, “Pass on.”’ 

A juvenile correspondent wants to know 
which is oldest, Miss Ann Tiquity, Miss'Ann 
Terior, Miss Ann Cestor, Miss Ann T. Cedent, 
or old Aunty Diluvian; which equals the sig- 
natures accompanying the valentines sent to 
an old bachelor last leap year, They were 
Miss Jennie Rosity, Miss Ella Gance, Miss 
Maggie Zine, and Miss Mattie Nay. 

A Scotch parson had a farming neighbor 
who was in the habit of shooting on Sundays, 
but after a while this Sabbath-breaker joined 
the church. One day the minister to whose 
church he belonged meta friend of the farmer, 
and said: 

“Do you see any difference in Mr. P—— 
since he joined the church ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the friend, “a great dif- 
ference. Before, when he went out to shoot 
on Sunday, he carried his gun over his shoul- 
der, but now he carries it under his coat.’ 


The following illustrates the prudent char- 
oe of the present generation of young la- 
es: 
“Nay, nay, dearest Alfred,” said Clara so 
sweet, 
“I cannot adopt your suggestion, 
’Tis charming to see such a duck at one’s feet, 
But marriage is out of the question. 


“I’ve promised Sir Peter; he’s three times my 


The dominie had once 


age, 
Rather grumpy, and awfully yellow; 
But his book at the bankers—he showed me 
a page— 
Were it yours, you dear penniless fellow! 
‘Now please not to scowl, but behave as you 
should: 
The chances of life are all reckoned: 
When anything happens to him, if you’re good, 
Come and ask me to make you my second.” 





PAIN-KILLER! 


Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer 


HAS BEEN TESTED IN EVERY VARIETY OF CLIMATE, 
AND BY ALMOST EVERY NATION KNOWN 
TO AMERICANS. 

It is the constant companion and estimable friend 
of the missionary and the traveler, on sea and land, 
and no one should travel on our lakes or rivers with- 
out it. 

It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the Pain-Killer; but while some extol it as 
a liniment, they know but little of the power in easing 
pain when taken internally, while others use it inter- 
nally with great success, but are equally ignorant of 
its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all that it is equally success- 
ful, whether used internally or externally, and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
family medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
used in all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly.increasing. No curative agent bas had such 
wide-spread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 
It is a purely vegetable compound, and perfectly safe 
in unskillful hands, 

After thirty years trial it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues,from persons 
of the highest character and responsibility. Physi- 
cians of the first respectability recommend it as a 
most effectual preparation for the extinction of pain. 
It is not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery or Cholera, or 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is aremedy unsurpase- 
ed for efficiency and rapidity of action. ‘n the great 
cities of India, and other hot climates, it has become 
the Standard Medicine for all such complaints, as 
wellas for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For coughs and colds, cauker, 
asthma and rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved 
by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine, i 

Beware of Imitations. 

The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 

throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


ta Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1.00. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprictors. 
No. 186 High Street, Providence, R. 1. 





‘Put your Money where it will do the most Good.’ 


CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


Now is the Time for the Fall Trade. 
FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 
In 155 New England Papers, Three Months 


FOR SIXTY CENTS 


Per Inch per montH, each paper; this list includes 
23 Papers in Maine. 
22 Papersin New Hampshire, 
22 Papers in Vermont, 
72 Papers in Massachusetts, 

16 Papers in R. I. and Conn. 
For full list of papers send to 
T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent. 

106 Warhington St., Boston. 


10 LINES, 4 WEEKS, 


4,675,480 FOR $400.00. 
. EVANS’ 
SELECTE D List 
RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY AND 
AGRIOULTURAL 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Offers the very best inducements to all advertisers 
who want to put their money 
WHERE 1T WILL DO THE MOST GOOD. 
It consists of 75 of the CHOICEST family newspa- 


pers in the country, and is deciared by an advertiser 
who is now using it to the extent of about 35,00 to 
be the rery best list he has found after a critical-ex- 
amination of all competing ones. 

The 75 papers have a combined circulation of 
1,168,870, (or if reckoned by the month 4,675,480.) 10 
lines 4 weeks at publishers, prices would cost over 
$520.00. I guarantee to do it for $400.00. 
Special rates for longer time and space 


Send for list of papers giving circulation of each te 


T.C. EVANS, Adveriising Agent, 
106 Washington St., Boston, 


IF YOU WANT SOME 


CHEAP ADVERTISING 


I will put your advertisement, to make ONE INCH 
of SPACE, ONE MONTH, in 2461 LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPERS, including 92 Dailies, for only 40 CENTS 
PER PAPER. 
40 cents per paper. 40 ceuts per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 ceuts per paper. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEsT, 
IN THE SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND NORTH, 
IN THE EAST, WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH, 
IN THE WEST, NORTH, SOUTH AND EAST, 


ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 


Therefore ADVERTISE. 
THEREFORE Advertise. 
THEREFORE ADVERTISE, 
AND DO IT 
AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 


ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 


with the Subscriber, 
TT. C.KEVANS, 
106 Washington Street, Boston, 
Who will give more advertising for less money, and 
do it upin a more systematic and persistent manner 
than any other agent in New England. 
N. B. Send for circular. 


every- 

S $75 to $250 per month, wer 
+2 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
| IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 

in a most superior manner. Price only $165. Ful- 

ly licensed and warranted for five years. We 





§ will pay $1,000 for any machive that will sew a 
; stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
Py) than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and stil] the cloth 
+> cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
| pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and ex- 
@® penses, or a commission from which twice tha, 
mount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO. 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, 1il., or 
so, Mo. 
—13t 
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QUARTERS. 


FoR 


LAMPS. 


Tae REAL GERMAN 


STUDENT LAMP. 


-seee-+ $5.00, 
4.50, 


Largest Size.......... 
Common Size..........-..++: 


All Oomplete. 
PERKINS & HOUSE SAFETY LAMPS. 


The Tubular Argand Lamp. 


Rich BRONZE LAMPS from $1 to $12. 
A full line of plain and decorated CHINA. French 
English and fine American GLASSWARE, &c., 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS. 
33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
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SEX IN EDUCATION. 


A new book with the above title comes be- 
fore us from the pen of “Edward H. Clarke, M. 
D., of Boston.” This eminent professor seems 
to take decided ground against the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes; er perhaps we should say 
against the equal education ot “boys and girls,” 
on the score of impossibility. 

Mr. Clarke seems to think that the sphere of 
Woman is not to be decided on any principle 
of right or wrong, but according to physiolo- 
gy and hygiene, and the answer to the great 
question as to Woman’s sphere—where it is, 
what it is, or how she shall reach it and enjoy 
it in fullness and perfection, must come from 
Huxley and Agassiz, not from Kant or Cal 
vin. 
“The sphere of Woman is decided by her or 
ganization,” says our author ; and he goes on to 
point out facts which we believe no sensible 
person disputes. That there is limit to her 
powers, and her tasks must be measured ac- 
cordingly, precisely as the power of man is the 
measure of his ability to accomplish his work, 
and reveals to him what he may or may not 
undertake. 

The author frankly admits the equality of 
the sexes, but not the identity. (Has any one 
ever asserted the identity?) He declares them 
so different, that one may do what the other 
cannot. May not the same be said of every 
twenty men selected at random on the street? 
That ten of them can do what the other ten 
cannot do. 

Our author agrees exactly with the leading 
Woman Suffrage advocates, that the most 
exalted idea of the human family imperatively 
demands that each sex shall have entire privi- 
lege of perfectingitself. The rule should be to 
develop man for manhood, and woman for wo- 
manhood, and both for the good of the race. 

‘‘Herein lies the hope of the future,” thinks the 
learned doctor. He thinks, also, that education, 
as now gained in schools and colleges, is too ex- 
haustive for a woman’s constitution, Their 
brains are overworked, while nature puts in 
her claims for building up the physical system. 
But may we not say the same for man? 

Two things at the same time cannot be done 
by girls, he thinks. (Canthey by boys?) They 
are expected to learn a lesson and to keep 
their own strength and force. (Are not boys 
called upon for the same ?) 

Then follows a long thesis on the connec- 
tions of thought and brain: their tissues and 
corresponding powers, their quantity and qual- 
ity, and the assertion that the former must 
always depend upon the latter. Brain is made 
by good blood, which may be lost by unwise 
action. And education in these days is so 
overstrained that all parents should be alarmed, 
and earnestly strive for something better. 

So far, we have no special objection to Mr. 
Clarke’s theories. But when he (as he seems 
to) applies them solely to girls, and women, 
in what he terms “Fair Play for Girls,” and 
puts his entire ban upon “identical education 
for girls,” denouncing all effort in the direc- 
tion of co-education as crime, we cease to see 
the force of his reasoning. 

It is true that “the Woman of the period” suf- 
fers from exactly these causes operating from 
childhood (which Doctor Ciarke would con- 
tinue in all her after years to enforce) viz: 
a different educational and physical training 
from her brothers. She has been too much 
debilitated to compete successfully in all cases 
with them. Brain is manufactured by blood, 
says the author, and blood, we think, is manu- 
factured from food. Ifthe brother and sister 
breakfast on the same beefsteak and the same 
loaf of bread, and he is turned out into the 
fresh air, to ride the horse to water, at full gal- 
lop, to hoe the corn all day, in the vitalizing 
sunshine, to run, to climb, to jump, to swing, 
or take other earnest, energetic exercise in the 
fields, woods or streets, will he not gather a 
greater wealth of blood, and riches cf brain- 
creating power, than his sister can possibly gain 
in the garret with her dolls, or in the sitting- 
room with her sewing task, beside mamma, 
‘learning to be alady ?” or even in the kitchen 
washing dishes, or in the garden or street, with 
her clothes that confine her movements, and 
her fine appointments of ribbons and starch that 
must not be spoiled? Hence, from the stand- 
point of Doctor Clarke, Woman seems weaker 
than Man, and assuredly sheis. ‘She has less 
blood for her brains, and less brains for her 
education. Therefore she must be denied the 
privilege of using what she has,” would seem 
to be his argument. . 

Why all this discussion for or against the co- 
education ofthe sexes? President Sturdevant, 
of Jacksonville, Illinois, College, some twenty 
years ago, ina lecture against Woman’s Rights, 
made this assertion (not exactly in these words, 
perbaps,) but the exact idea: 

God has placed insuperable barriers between 
the spheres of the sexes, and all these discon- 
tents of women—asking equality with men— 
are simply preposterous and digusting. 

All right! say we, as far as God has done 
his work. Insuperable barriers cannot be over- 
leaped. If the sphere of Woman is decided by 
her organization, according to Dr. Clarke, why, 
in the name of logic, or common eense, Mesers. 
Sturdevant and Clarke, will you build your 
picket fences on the top of insuperable barriers 

and fixed organizations of God and nature? All 
we ask of you is to give us leave to try if these 
things be so. Can any of these Learned Sci- 





entists, who “talk so wisely, and on the street, 
too,” prove to us that the wing of the mother 
eagle is not as strong to soar toward the sun, 
and her eye as well able to bear his brightest 
beam, as that of her mate ? does she wait for 
him to bring food to her nest ? 

Is the savage woman who builds the tent, 
tills the corn, dresses the wild food, and per- 
forms all the menial hard labor of the tribe, 
rendered unfit fur womanly toil, or less strong 
and enduring for her “sphere of maternity” by 
this work? Did the slave woman of other 
days, who walked side by side with her lord 
of creation in the fields of cotton and cane, 
leaving her infant at the end of the furrow to 
be nourished and supported, each round, thro’ 
all the weary hours of the long summer day, 
from her own body and blood, give us proof 
that God and nature planned us so differently 
from our brothers, that we must not ask to 
enjoy the right to every privilege granted to 
them? That we, as women, may not make 
ourselves as perfect as we can? Again we re- 
peat “Let us try.” For the sake of the hu- 
man race, let us try. Frances D. Gace. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 





A NOBLE LIFE. 


[Translated from ‘the “ Avenir."") 

“Marie Sophie Leroyer de Chantepie, born 
on the thirty-first of October, 1800, belongs to 
the oldest nobility of Anjou. 

When she was twelve years of age, the cele- 
brated Volney predicted for her a literary vo- 
cation. 

Volney was not mistaken; but he did not 
know that within the soul of the poetical 
young girl were hidden the treasures of filial 
love, and that an austere duty, sublimely ful- 
filled, would retard the development of this 
charming muse. 

By the side of this delightful young girl, 
gifted with all the advantages of beauty and 
fortune, lived a mother who was bowed down 
by a frightful disease. 

Madame de Chantepie was ill for twenty 
years. During this prolonged suffering of a 
quarter of a century the young girl, listen- 
ing to her heart alone, refused the many oppor- 
tunities of marriage which presented them- 
selves, and consecrated her days and nights 
at the bedside of her noble and excellent 
mother. 

In the year 1836 she wrote for the first time 
for some literary reviews, the editors of which 
were not slow in vieing one with another for 
her contributions, and wished to attract her 
to Paris. 

Mlle. de Chantepie did not leave her prov- 
ince (Anjou). She found little sympathy 
there. People did not forgive her superiority, 
but she had lived and suffered there, and 
there she would remain and be useful. 

All the poor knew her heart and her purse. 
In 1840, Mile. de Chantepie published ‘“Ce- 
cile,”’ in one volume. In 1844 two volumes. 
In 1850, she published ‘‘Angelique Lagier,” 
a work praised by the entire press. The voi- 
ces of master minds were joined to this cho- 
rus of well merited praise. Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, and Elanbert cried ‘‘Bravo!’’ to 
the authoress. Mile. de Chantepie’s last work 
is dedicated to her native city, for which she 
preserves the strongest attachments, and 
whose poor she does not forget. 

In 1870, the Museum at Chateau-Gontier, 
received the portrait of the noble woman who 
forms the subject of this article, and the Mu- 
nicipa!l Council of the city decreed that a slab 
of marble recording the date of Mile. de Chan- 
tepie’s birth should be put upon the house in 
which she was born.” 

Thus the “Avenir.” We have only to add 
that fame (ifthere be anything desirable in 
it,) comes more frequently to unassuming 
merit than to the thirster after publicity. 


NICE, OR THE NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF IT- 
ALY ON THE WEST, 


The “Emancipation” (Ltalian), says, in 
speaking of the above-named work. 

“We think it useful to commend this book 
warmly to our co-religionists, aud to studious 
youth in especial, as one which vindicates the 
rights of those Italian lands, continually sub- 

jected to the stranger, revives their history, 
and teaches their traditions, their natural pro- 
clivities and internal life, as well as the dis- 
honest treaties or tyrannic force, among the 
misfortunes of the nation, by which they have 
been severed from the Mother Country, to 
which they will always ardently desire to re- 
rr And when the sense of indi- 
vidual duty shall have life everywhere, when 
the strong ties of reciprocity shall have bound 
the people together, when, to the dominion 
aud power of evil shall succeed the veneration 
of Justice and of the True, when an equitable 
arbitration by the United States of Europe 
shall rule the destinies of nations now slaves 
to the reigning despotism, each mation will ob- 
tain its own rights, and the principle of na- 
tionality now trodden under foot will be rec- 
ognized by all as a bond of lasting confedera- 
tion, of perennial concord. and of the gradual 
development of the mission which remains to 
each nation to fulfil within her own borders, 
in order to rise tothe mission of Humanity 
entire. 

The editor of the “EZmancipazione,” may 
be thought by some persons a little millennial 
in his prophecy; but the features of the times, 
point to its fulfilment. JUBA. 


SUBSTANTIAL SYMPATHY. 


Baptist church, who had never ventured to 
speak in public before, to presentthem, Our 


i 


SECRETARY WoMAN SUFFRAGE AssocrA | petitions are referred to a committee, and we 
TION :—I feel great interest in the cause of | are hopeful. I amas glad as anything for the 


Woman Suffrage, and send the Association 
$2.00, which please find enclosed. 
Yours respectfully, J.E. ScHOULER. 
Exeter, N. H., Nov. 12. 


— ———___ sae —_— 


LADY TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION. 


The Cincinnati Lady Teachers’ Association 
held its first meeting in the Normal School- 
room Saturday Oct.8. Notwithstanding the 
rainy weather the attendance was good. 

After the appointment of a Committee on 
Nomination of Officers, the following very en- 
taining programme was presented, in the en- 
joyment of which all felt fully repaid fur hav- 


ing ventured out on such a day: 


Music—Instrumental........-..-+ Miss Mary L. Smith 
An Abstract on Mental Philosophy... Miss E. Shrom 
Discussion .......seeceeeecseeceeeesscecseescestessess 


Select Reading .....-+-..ee0+ eeeee Miss Belle D. Linn 
SONG... 1.0 cecrccceecececeeceeses Miss Lida Hammitt 
Question Drawer. .......--+++++s+++ Miss Laura Smith 
Select Reading... .....+.+.++++ Miss Evelyn McComas 


Music—Instrumental. ...Misses Roilwagen and Stallo 

The “Question Drawer’’ contained an orig- 
inal poem and the following questions: 

1. What moralinstruction do you impartto 
your school ? 

2. What is professional spirit ? 

8. Should an object lesson ever be given 
without an object present, or a representation 
of it? 

The discussion of the questions was general 
and hearty, the last evoking some consider- 
able mirth, as the manufacture of butter and 
cheese was brought up for example. 

The Association adjourned to meet on the 
third Saturday in November at 104. m. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN ILLINOIS. 


The following encouraging facts which have 
occurred in the recent Illinois election, we 
copy from a leading article in the Boston Daily 
Journal: 

The impression seems to prevail in this part 
of the country that the cause of Woman’s 
Rights has gone backward of late, that there is 
less interest in it felt among the weaker sex, so 
called, and more indifference, if possible, man- 
ifested by the stronger. Let no one be too 
sure of this. All reforms come on, not like a 
river, steadily and increasingly, but like a tide, 
with alternate flow and ebb, and sometimes 
when the surface is the most quiet the under- 
tow is the strongest. This may be peculiarly 
the case with any cause in which Woman is 


concerned, for she has her ways of procedure | 


which are totally unlike the immemorial, hum- 
drum ways of man. At all events, the suppos- 
ed sluggishness in the Woman’s Rights move- 
ment here is contradicted by the recent election 
in the great and influential State of Illinois. 
No longer ago than last April, the Legislature 
passed a law providing ‘‘that any woman, 
married or single, of the age of twenty-one 
years and upward, and possessing the qualifi- 
cations prescribed for men, shall be eligible to 
any office under the general or special school 
laws of this State.” Did the women of Lilinois 
prove indifferent to this opening, shrink from 
notoriety and shun the din of politics, as 
some people have said they would under such 
circumstances ? 

Not at all. The very first election, after 
the passage of this law, beheld thirty-four ladies 
running in thirty counties for the office of 
County Superintendent of Schools. The result 
in one instance—which we copy for the delec. 
tation of those who are tired of the old style 
of election jubilcation—was announced by the 
local paper under the following head lines: 
“The Whole A: ti Monopoly Ticket Elected ;” 
“Miss Walker Deteated by Thirty-one Votes ;” 
“Miss Frazier Elected ;” ‘A Certain Bachelor 
Happy.” Thistells the whole story. We con- 
gratulate Miss Frazier and the bachelor. 
have, also, to congratulate ten other lady can- 
didates who were triumphant at the polls. We 
have no duubt that the schools, the school chil- 
dren and the other people of Illinois will be 
the gainers by this innovation, for if there is 
any thing that woman has genius for, it is for 
teaching the young idea how to shoot. If, 
however, the reform should not realize all that 
is hoped from it, the voters of Illinois have the 
remedy in their own hands. But we can tell 
them that, under no circumstances, can the 
women be easily disiodged from the foothold 
they have gained. Take sucha case as this: 
In Cass County, there were three lady candi- 
dates in the field, and one of them not only 
defeated the other two, but also two men who 
had not the sagacity to take themselves out 
of the way. 

Besides all this, the Illinois Legislature of 
1872 provided by law that ‘‘no person shall be 
precluded or debarred from any occupation, 
profession or employment (except military ) 
on account of sex.” The women of that State, 
therefore, may sweep the streets, lay stone 
walls, slaughter calves, or do anything else 
men do, except that they must not fight. 
Whether the proviso was put in solely as a 
safeguard for the sex does notappear. Under 
this act a young lady—we don’t mind adver- 
tising her, Miss Hulett—has begun the practice 
of law. She won her first cause, and has 
since, it is said, been going along very success- 
fully. It will be seen, therefore, that the cause 
of Woman’s Rights has been making a decided 
advance in Illinois. She has not, to be sure, 
gained the right to vote, but she has gained 
the right to be usefulin spheres hitherto barred 
against ber, and her future progress depends 
upon the success with which she turns her 
present advantages to account—and that is all 
she need ask. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN OHIO. 


Last week we gave an account of a success- 
ful effort of the women of Springfield, Ohio, 
to secure the conviction of a liquor dealer. 
Mra. E. D. Stuart sends us the following inter- 
esting particulars : 

After our trial, I circulated petitions to the 
City Council to suppress the liquor traffic, and 
got over six hundred women’s names; then 
gathered up another large delegation of wo- 
men who seemed eager to go, and we visited 
the Council Chamber. I presented our peti- 











tion, aud getting another Jady member of the 


| stand it has induced so many of our women to 
take, unawares to themselves. Most of our 
Springfield women are so very afraid that any 
| thing won’t be “nice” ! 

I will try to send you a report of the pro- 
ceedings, and inclose you the report of our tri- 
al; also my letter, which has, as the editor 
tells me, been sent for from far and near; one 
order from Vermont. It is also being exten- 
sively copied, and has been read in a temper- 
ance meeting in another town ; I go there soon 
to help them. 

And so, in one way and another, the work 
goes slowly, yet surely on. The women urge 
me now to get up something else to keep the 
temperance work alive. 

Evizapetu D. Stewart. 

Springfield, O., Sept. 17. 





UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


This term is often improperly used to signi- 
fy the enfranchisement of the male portion 
only of the human race. Such a definition 
was obviously incorrect. The true meaning 
thereof is suffrage placed within the reach of 
every human being, and based upon the only 
nataral and sensible ground, namely : appro- 
priate age, intelligence and behavior. 

Iam reminded in this connection of an edi- 
torial in one of the religious weeklies, and one, 
moreover, which has long advocated the en- 
franchisement of Woman, which proclaimed 
the joyful intelligence that the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence had at last 
become the fundamental law of the land. In- 
deed, this is a very common error. I wonder- 
ed at the time whether the writer had ever 
seen that oft-quoted document. I hope that 
some one has presented him a copy before this 
time. It is possible, however, that the editor 
had dreamed a dream, and that he was fore- 
telling what is, or will be, in the great future. 

De Tocqueville, the author of “Democracy 
in America,” a work universally acknowledged 
to be one of the best exponents of our politi- 
cal system that has yet been written, al- 
though a dweller in the land of periodical com- 
munisms, did not appear to comprehend the 
meaning of the words, “Universal Suffrage.” 
It will be remembered that his book was first 
published about fifteen years previous to the 
beginning of our civil war, and yet we find the 
following remarks therein: 

“I have already observed that Universal 
Suffrage has been adopted in all the States of 
the Union. .... I have remarked that Uni- 
versal Suffrage is far from producing in Ameri- 
ca either all the good or all the evil consequen- 
ces which are assigned to it in Europe, and 
that its effects differ very widely from those 
which are usually attributed to it.” 

When Universal Suffrage shall be really 
| adopted by all our States, then we may look 
for the good or the evil consequences prophe- 
sied, but not before. But let us read further, 
and we shall find sentiments in full accord 
with ourown. The liberal Frenchman says: 


“Itis impossible to believe that equality will 
not eventually find its way into the political 
world as it does everywhere else. To con- 
ceive of men remaining forever uneqal upon 
one single point, yet equal on all others, is im- 
possible; they must come in the end to be 
equal upon all. 

“Now I know of only two methods of estab- 
| lishing equality in the political world: every 


| citizen must be put in possession of his 
| rights. [Does that masculine pronoun include 
| its sister ? We will understand it so, at least, | 
| or rights must be grantedtonoone...... 
| “When a nation modifies the elective qualifi- 
| cation, it may easily be foreseen that, sooner 
| or later, that qualification will be entirely 
| abolished. There is no more invariable rule 
| in the history of society. The farther electoral 
rights are extended, the more is felt the need 
of extending them; for after each concession 
the strength of the democracy increases, and 
its demands increase with its strength.” 
So may it be! 


When the people of England forced King 
John to sign Magna Charta, the one-man des- 
potism, which the Norman rulers had at- 
tempted to establish in that land, received a 
terrible wound from which it never recovered. 
When, in course of time, the House of Com- 
mons virtually exchanged places with its aris- 
tocratic brother the House of Lords, the be- 
ginning of another day in the grand march of 
progress was reached, for the despotism of the 
few could never again reach its former hight 
on English soil. When the conjunction of 
circumstances enabled O’Connell and his 
| friends to wrest from English Protestantism 
|or rather from English bigotry, the Relief 
| Bill of 29, both liberty and true religion sent 
| up a shout of victory. 

We find similar instances in the history of 
every progressive nation. Thus, the strong- 
holds of tyranny, being founded on ignorance 

| and heathenism, gradually give way before the 
| benign influeuces of education and Christiani- 
| ty. One by one, slowly but surely, the barri- 
| ers which have so long resisted the blows of 
| Truth and Right, are demolished. The final 
result, the end, is apparent. 

Colton says, “The greatest friend of Truth 
is Time;” and Sir W. Temple expresses the 
same idea as follows: 

“Truth will be uppermost one time or other, 
like cork, though kept down in the water.” 

The mind of man is incapable of giving any 
reason why one intelligent being or class of 
beings should domineer over another intelli- 
gent being or class of beings. Let us work 
then, and be patient, if possible, hoping that 
the time will soon come when justice will 
triumph every where. M. 8. WILSON. 














OWNERSHIP IN WOMEN—HOW IT WORKS. 


Here are a few facts for Doctor Holland. 
They need no comment, 

MODERN WIFE-TREATMENT. 

While sitting before the Café Tortoni these 
fine Autumn evenings, I frequently hear a 
man crying a pamphlet entitled ““The way to 
treat a wife according to her deserts.” Hav- 
ing no particular use for advice of this nature, 
I have never paid attention to the book, but 
am sorry for it today. It may have been 
here that the workman Lelasseur, 20 Reu Du- 
roc, gleaned his method of treating a wife. 
Saturday morning, the police heard the cries 
of a woman in this house, and on following the 
sounds came to a room from which the cries 
for help proceeded. The door was locked, 
and the agent called to the woman to open 
the door. She replied that she was chained 
and could not. The agent went to tue Com- 
missaire of the quarter for authority to break 
open the door, the woman having said that she 
was alone and that her life was notin danger; 
and a locksmith had to be called in before the 
door could be forced. They there found a 
young woman chained by the leg to the wall. 
Her husband and father worked in the same 
shop, and at nineteen years of age (a few 
months ago) she was married against her will 
to her father’s choice. After atime the young 
workman became jealous, and ordered his 
wife not to leave herroom. Two hours later 
he ran home from his shop and found her ab- 
sent. The next day he found means for pre- 
venting that, and had made a ring just the 
size of her garter, and attached a chain to it 
some five feetlong. Before going out in the 
morning he attached the chain to the wall 
with a staple, and clasping the ring about his 
wife’s leg above the knee, locked it with a 
padlock and put the key in his pocket. He 
then locked the door and carried off that key, 
having beat his wife black and blue to make 
her submit to the operation. When arrested 
this model husband was very much astonished ; 
said that his wife had only what she merited, 
and thought he had a right to do as he pleased 
with his own wife. The father appeared to be 
pretty much ofthe same opinion.—N. Y. Times. 

A MURDERER’S CONFESSION. 

The following is an extract from a noted mur- 

derer’s confession at the gallows. He said: 


“They may take me out and hang me to- mor- 
row; I have only once to die; I have killed 
several women before this one. You all ap- 
pear to think that it’s a big thing to killa 
person, but it isn’t. Of all the women I have 
killed in my lifetime, one was in self-defense. 
It was agirl I was in company with ata Span- 
ish dance. During the evening I was quite 
intimate with another Spanish girl, and fre- 
gute danced with her. This made the girl 

took to the dance jealous, and in a rage she 
attacked me, when I drew my revolver and 

shot her dead in the ball-room. There was a 

great excitement at the time, but it soon died 

away. I didn’t allow any woman to trifle 
with me. This affair took place in Mexico. 

Most of those I have killed lived on the fron- 

tier. There was a good chance out there, and 

being a soldier I was not suspected. Gentle- 
men, this is getting to be a great country, 
when a few rich men rule the nation, and the 
poor must suffer. It’s time there was a stop 
put to it. The people are going to the devil 
aa fast asthey can.” At the close of this in- 
terview with the prisoner, the jury retired in 
perfect astonishment at the cool, defiant man- 
ner of the man. Nota single regret or shud- 
der was noticed while he detailed the scenes 
of blood through which he has passed, 

SAD SUICIDE IN VIENNA. 

The London £cho, of Oct. 21, has the follow- 
ing: 

‘The greatest excitement has lately been 
created in Vienna by the suicide of the daugh- 
ter of a circus-rider, in consequence of the ill- 
treatment she received from her father. The 
poor girl, who was but fourteen years of age, 
had attained a high degree of excellence in 
her performance, and was a great favorite 
with the public. Her father treated his chil- 
dren very roughly at all times, and ill-used 
them when they failed at rehearsals to such a 
degree that his colleagues often remonatrated 
with him most earnestly on the subject. One 
of his pupils, a boy of thirteen, finding this 
treatment unbearable, put an end to his exist- 
ence. The other day the pretty daughter of 
this tyrant failed in the rehearsal of some tour 
de force, and was shockingly maltreated in con- 
sequence. The girl then left the circus and 
never returned. Her corpse was soon after- 
ward foundinthe Danube. The conduct of the 
unnatural father so disgusted the public that he 
was lynched, and so severely beaten that he will 
probably be confined to bed for many days, 
The owner of the circus is also a sufferer by 
the terrible occurrence, as no one cares to go 
near the place.”—N. Y. Times. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s MANUAL ov 
PENMANSHIP. By Woolworth Ainsworth & Co., 
New York. 

PuILosopx#y or RuEeToriICc.—John Bascom. Wool- 
worth Ainsworth & Co. 

Sones or THE SUN Lanps.—Joaquin Miller, Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

Biste Marvev WorkeRs.—Allen Putnam, A. M. 
Colby & Rich. 

Tak Dew or Youtu.—Rey. Thomas W. Clarke, D.D. 
Lee & Shepard. 

His MARRIAGE Vow.—Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin. 
Lee & Shepard. 

Sex Epvucarion: or A Fair Chance for the Girls.— 
Dr. Edward H. Clarke. James R. Orgood & Co. 
Matt's FoLiizes AND OTHER Storivs.—Mary N. 

Prescott. James R. Osgood & Co. 
THOREAU.—Wm Ellery Channing. Roberta Brothers. 
Srories or Invinity.—Camille Flammarion, Rob 

erts Brothers. 

Trorry’s WeppinG Tour.—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 











~ SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Woman's Club. 


On Nov. 24, Mr, Christopher Cranch wilt address 
the Club on the “Culture of the Artist.” Howr 3.30. 


CATHERINE E. RAY. Attorney and Coan- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Wathington, D. C. 





AGENTS ATTENTION.—Any woman desir- 
ing to mq 4 herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 


ame tale. Apply to 
Lr. C. KRVANS, 
u—tf 106 Washington Street, Bestea. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hoars 
from 11 A. M. to2 P, M. 





NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 
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